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Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ American 
Peace Society.”’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. Ill. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may become 
members of this Society. 
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donor of five dollars, shall be a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life director. 
Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of the 
Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shal] be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of not less than five, with power to fill their own 
vacancies, and tran sact the general business of the Society. The 
Board of Directers shall consist of not Jess than tw2nty, who shall 
have power to supply vacancies in any office of the Society, and 
direct al] its operations till successors are chosen. The Vice- 
Presidents shal! be ex-officio Directors, and the President, Secre_ 
taries and Treasurer ex-officio members of the Executive Com 

mittee. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and transact 
such other business as may come before them. 

Arr. X. The object of this Society shal] never be changed ; but 
the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of the 





Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present, at 
any regular meeting. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


There was an unusually full attendance at the meeting 
at Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 24, Hon. E. S. Tobey in the chair. 
After prayer by Rev. F. H. Kasson, and the election of 
Rev. D. S. Coles, M. D., Recording Secretary, resolutions 
of condolence and a minute to accompany the same were 
adopted to transmit to the London Peace Society, Sir 
Joseph Pease, president, afflicted in the recent death of 
their secretary for twoscore years, Henry Richard, M. P. 

A communication from W. R. Cremer, M. P., secretary 
of the London International Arbitration League, inquiring 
as to the position of arbitration measures in the United 
States Congress and expressing the conviction that the 
French Government would now gladly enter into a treaty 
of arbitration with our country, was replied to formally 
and at length. 

Communications from Senator James F. Wilson of Iowa 
and Senator John Sherman of Ohio were read. The ques- 
tion of indorsing the concurrent resolution, introduced by 
Mr. Sherman, from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and unanimously passed by the Senate June 13-14, was 
discussed by the president, Secretary Howard, Rev. Dr. 
Miner, Rev. Dr. Gregg, W. A. Morey, Ph. D., Hon. W. 
E. Sheldon, B. F. Knowles of Providence, Rev. D. S. 
Coles, M. D., and others. The resolution is as follows: 

‘Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the 
end that any differences or disputes arising between the 
two Governments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency may be referred to arbitration and be peaceably 
adjusted by such means. ” 

The general opinion seemed to be that while the resolu- 
tion was hardly more than an expression of sentiment, 
yet its adoption by Congress would carry such moral 
weight as makes it desirable that it should be adopted, 
and the President so ‘‘requested.” A committee was 
appointed with full powers to act. 

Preference was expressed for the bills introduced by 
Senators Wilson and Allison for the establishment of an 
international tribunal of arbitration as the ultimate object 
the society has in view. It was said as soon as the 
merely political flurry as to Canada subsides, the way 
would be open to prosecute the work of general arbitra- 











tion, to which the election of either Cleveland or Harrison 
would interpose no barrier, it being the conviction of the 
speakers that Senator Wilson’s letter expressed only the 
actual fact, viz., ‘‘The sentiment in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration is steadily growing in the minds of 
public men.” 

Hon. E. 8. Tobey was unanimously recommended to 
the President to be appointed one of the ten United 
States Commissioners who are to meet those of the 
American States September, 1889. 

It was voted to renew the lease of the commodious Room 
6, No. 1 Somerset Street, for five years. A committee 
on public meetings for the winter 1888-1889 was ap- 
pointed. The business was transacted with harmony 
and dispatch. 


THE DEATH OF HENRY RICHARD. ACTION OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society held in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Sept. 24, 
1888, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we hereby extend our sincere sympathy 
to our brethren of the London Peace Society in the loss 
of the beneficent presence and wise counsel of their ven- 
erable and beloved Honorary Secretary, Henry Richard. 
Their loss is ours also, and that of the cause of Peace and 
Arbitration throughout the world. 

We rejoice that what Mr. Richard accomplished for 
peace by his forty years of strenuous and noble activity 
can never be lost. 

As inheritors of his abundant labors, in common with 
yourselves, we feel disposed to address ourselves with 
augmented zeal to the great and Christian work which 
he in part accomplished. 

Resolved, That having learned to love Henry Richard, 
we offer our sincere condolence to his widow, the light of 
his home, the companion of his journeys, the sharer of his 
public labors and the chief joy and solace of a life often 
wearied with the burden of unrequited toil for the benefit 
of mankind. May the comfort wherewith God comforteth 
his people be hers. 


To the President, Sir Joseph Pease, the Officers and Mem- 
bers of the London Peace Society. 


Dear FRIENDS : — 


The enclosed resolutions are no merely formal expres- 
sions of our sentiments. The death of your honorary 
Secretary, Henry Richard, after thirty-seven years of 
active and three years of most efficient advisory service, 
was to us, we assure you, as to yourselves, a genuine 
affliction. 
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For while our own country was never honored by a visit 
from Mr. Richard, who travelled extensively and almost 
exclusively on errands of benevolence,— we have never 
ceased to regret that he felt obliged to decline our urgent 
invitation to come to America. Had he come, Americans 
would have vied with his own countrymen in sincere 
expressions of their grateful regard. 

We have followed with growing satisfaction his career 
as a minister of the Gospel, as secretary of your Society, 
and for twenty-five years a useful and influential member 
of Parliament, representing so faithfully his native princi- 
pality of Wales. We have read his essays and public ad- 
dresses with interest and edification. We have admired his 
long, consistent and persistent advocacy of international 
arbitration, in which he has given to the world a shining 
example of personal heroism. When unencouraged by 
Lord Palmerston and almost deserted by those appointed 
to accompany him, Mr. Richard went to Lord Clarendon, 
the British minister at Paris, and the proud plenipo- 
tentiaries of England, France, and Russia, who were 
negotiating the treaty of 1856, and secured from them an 
endorsement of international arbitration; it was the firat 
great step in a new era of national comity. When after 
the grand triumph at Geneva, in 1873, Mr. Richard 
proposed and carried his motion in favor of international 
arbitration, in the British House of Commons, making a 
speech of singular moral grandeur —securing a majority 
in the face of Mr. Gladstone’s respectfal but real opposi- 
tion; when, although but one of a small minority, he 
supported Sir Wilfred Lawson in a vote condemning the 
bombardment of Alexandria; when in company with our 
countrymen, James B. Miles and Elihu Burritt, he was 
the means of gathering and carrying through an influential 
succession of Peace Congresses in the various capitals of 
Europe; and when his heart accompanied the remarkable 
British Peace Deputation to this country, representing 
more than two hundred and thirty-four signatory members 
of Parliament, and nearly a million workingmen — though 
his failing health prohibited his personal presence ; — we, 
Americans, have regarded Mr. Richard as our wise and 
worthy leader in the great contest for international peace. 

Our departed friend was a Briton and a Welshman, 
intensely loyal to his country and his constituency. But 
he was more than that. He belonged to the world and 
believed that the world belonged to Christ. He loved 
man. He believed human governments ought to conform 
to the Divine government. He never sank the Christian 
in the statesman. He believed in the Prince of Peace. 
He sought to make continual conquests for Him. In such 
beliefs we share. His'aims are ours. To lessen national 
antipathies, animosities, and antagonisms. To unite all 
peoples by kindly expressions and offices. To remove 
the causes of war; to substitute reason and conscience 
for mere force, to refer national disputes to arbitral 
courts, and not to bloody battles for settiement ;— these 
objects, which were so dear to the heart of this revered 
leader and teacher, are those dearest to us. 

We would with you gird ourselves anew for the un- 
finished work for which Mr. Richard not only paved the 
way but wrought out the implements. His example is to 
us not a memory only ; it is an inspiration. 

As John Bright has said there is indeed an increasing 
‘¢ force of good men,” not only in England, but in America, 
who have inherited the faith of Worcester, Ladd, Sumner, 






men and the prophecies of Isaiah, Micah, John, and 
Jesus Christ — living realities. 
On behalf of the American Peace Society. 
Epwarp S. Toseyr, Pres. 
R. B. Howarp, Sec. 





HENRY RICHARD: VOICE OF THE ENGLISH 
PRESS. 


In the seventy-seventh year of his age, the guest of Mr. 
Davies, Lord-Lieutenant of Anglesey, retiring to rest after 
a cheerful day with kind friends and after a few hours of 
faintness, Henry Richard changed worlds. He was aman 
of pronounced opinions and fearless utterance. No one 
who knew him, in public or in private, ever doubted the 
sincerity of his character, or had occasion to regard, 
except with wonder, the courage of his manly life. Like 
Mr. John Bright, he has often been regarded as exhibiting 
combativeness in the eause of political progress, in the 
cause of pepular education, in the cause of temperance, 
even in the cause of peace. The two men were for years 
almost identical in their public professions and methods. 

What appeared to him to be the truth, dictated to him 
a constant mission. Mr. Richard was a propagandist. 
Not Elihu Burritt himself was a more ardent apostle for 
international concord. Long before the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster was given, by Mr. Gladstone, the opportunity of 
becoming a Minister of Education for England and 
Wales, Mr. Richard had been the unwearying advocate of 
the system of unsectarian religious education, which 
afterwards supplied Mr. Forster with his ideal. It was 
in this connection he received his summons to Parliament ; 
and men of the most divergent views, on what was then 
the burning question of the day, recognized, in the choice 
of Merthyr, the introduction of a living representative 
force. 

For thirty-seven years Mr. Richard was Secretary for 
the Peace Society. The late Joseph Pease and the present 
Sir Joseph were for a great portion of that time associated 
with him in the capacity of Presidents, and still more 
closely as cordial personal friends. When, a few years 
ago, another perfervid Welshman, Mr. W. Jones, suc- 
ceeded to the secretaryship, Mr. Richard’s work was not 
regarded by himself as complete. At every fitting op- 
portunity he presented himself as the fighting champion 
of peace, and it was in this arena his peculiar gifts told 
with greatest effect. 

In nearly every capital in Europe his voice and pen 
have presented to the populace the loftiest appeals against 
inflaming vaunts of national prejudice, against the pomp 
and circumstance in which Courts and camps enshrine the 
Moloch of militarism. The brave little man has often 
been spoken of as possessed of a great soul. He had 
also the gifts of unwearied assiduity and unflagging zeal. 

There are those who reckon such a life as wasted, 
because its objects are not attained. Mr. Richard was 
not discouraged. He knew that there must be those who 
sow, before the generations of men who faint not are born 
to reap. He had many consolations in the retrospect of 
a bright memory married to eternal hope. His it was to 
see duelling almost banished from the civilized life of 
Western Europe ; to see international duelling proscribed 
by the public opinion ef Christendom; to note the ad- 





Burritt, and Henry Richard, who will not rest until they 
have done what they may to make the visionsof these 





vancing morality which brought within the anathema of 
humanity the reckless authors of wars that are deemed 
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unjust. In Parliament he was listened to with respectful | take a prominent place in the actual government of the 
attention. In the public assemblies of his own people|country. But they are of immense value in keeping 
there were few more acceptable speakers. Latterly| before the public mind high standards of thought and 
reverence exalted the affection with which he was re-|aspiration. The objects at which they aim cannot be 
garded. Wherever an Englishman or Welshman is found, | realized as speedily and directly as they desire; but they 
who knows how to honor a consistent, God-fearing,| would never be realized at all but for efforts of the ad- 
courageous career, there will be found to-day willing| vanced guard of earnest and zealous idealists. They 
tributes to the memory of Henry Richard.—The Northern | stand, indeed, at the very antipodes of men of the type 
Echo. of the old cynic Talleyrand, whose advice, ‘‘No zeal,” 

Such men popularize political morality. Their career | a8 been taken as the gospel of what are called men of 
undoubtedly renders it very much easier to settle dangerous | the world. Mr. Richard was, in the first place, a religious 
questions like the ‘‘Alabama” question, by peaceful | teacher, and he added on to the character thus formed, 


means, without popular obloquy, than it would have been the impulse to apply his ideas to active politics. But 
before their career had been ran.—London Spectator. jeven when he took yet another step, and gave up the 
| professional functions of a minister, in order to devote 


He was courteous but had the fortitude of granite. He | himself more directly to public affairs, he remained 
knew that Christ had come, had begun his reign and was | animated by the same spirit; and both the objects which 
the Prince of Peace. His courage and enthusiasm were = most prominent in his creed and in the manner in 
not derived from the temper of the times, but from Christ. | aiid tes ehvateied them qastesh of G6 chacedl 
The first of his thoughts—to get the will of Christ done | 56 the trained theologian he chief objects to re 
wie Coa oe poe. woe ee Dusitess of | promotion of which he was devoted were naturally those 

. ee : |in which the sympathy of the Christian minister would 

t pe atl as ere — “a ese gic aren cigs |be most easily aroused. There was little change in form 
Re “0-7 W. rx ee y | or in spirit between the preacher in the Congregational 
orgy tel ; om | Church and the Secretary of the Peace Society, and the 

His opponents may not have rated his intellectual | ejoguent expounder of its principles. 
powers very high. He never took front rank as a speaker.) 4 principle (arbitration) which has been accepted by a 
The Crimean war was a grievous blow to him—London| congress of the great powers and by the Parliaments of 





Times (Tory). Ly: ‘ | England, America and Italy can no longer be regarded 
A thoroughly independent politician, a typical non- /as unworthy the attention of practical men. 
conformist, a patriotic Welshman and a lover of peace.| Such a career as is now closed ought to serve as a great 


: . } 
His enemies styled him a fanatic for no better en's eee to all who desire to lift the discussion of 


perhaps than the sincerity of his convictions. He was 4) national politics to the level in which the highest intelli- 
Congregational minister. He expressed himself with | gence and the greatest spiritual enthusigsm may be 
great clearness and admirable brevity. — Daily News | permanently united.—Birmingham Post. 

(London). . It was a vast, gain to the cause of peace when Mr. 

No other member represented really so large a portion | Richard became its foremost exponent. At the present 
of the Queen’s dominions (Wales). He carried his views | day the Crimean war, the China war and the Egyptian war 
beyond the verge of enthusiasm.— The Globe (London). | find few apologists. 

Peace abroad and religious equality at home he advo- | The despised and maligned advocates of a pacifie policy 
cated. A distinct loss to the House of Commons. An | are generally admitted to have been right after all. Jn the 
honorable record of public service is closed. Many) moment of passion, the conscience of the man is usually 
younger members of Parliament owed their antagonism | regarded as an inconvenient presence; Mr. Richard more 
to warfare and costly armaments to his direct teaching.— | than onee acted as the conscience of the nation.—London 
Leeds Mercury. Echo. 

A more, representative Welshman never lived: His| 
appearance on a Welsh platform elicited an ovation. 

Wher he spoke in the vernacular his hearers were charmed. A very sensible Briton, Charles Kingsley, in an address 
He was an eloquent and effective speaker. His devoted | before the Ladies’ Sanitary Association of London (1859), 
wife who accompanied him to great Peace Congresses and | in drawing a parallel between the losses by bad sanitation 
on his visits to his constituents will have the deep |and those incurred through war, he remarked: ‘War, we 
sympathy of his countrymen. His career was one among | are discerning now, is the clumsiest and most expensive 
ten thousand.—South Wales Daily News. of all games; we are finding that if you wish to commit 

Henry Richard had the soul of a crusader. He was a/an act of cruelty or folly, the most expensive act that you 
great warrior for peace. He saw the cause of international| can commit, is to contrive to shoot your fellow-men in 
arbitration win a place in the attention of nations which | war.” 
was largely due to his energetic effurts.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The death of Mr. Henry Richard removes frem our; A private letter from England says: 
public life a representative of a school of politicians who|} ‘‘If you once begin to spend money on fortifications, iy 
have rendered important service to the country by con-/ will be merely the beginning of a sinking fund. Every 
stantly insisting upon the seriousness of political work | pound spent raises a vested interest—a military interest, 
and upon the necessity of applying great principles in its| which will demoralize public opinion, and brutalize the 
practical administration. It is always well that there | mind so that life will be cheaper. We are watching you 
should be men who refuse to recognize the limiting| with very great interest. We see in it a great moral rey- 
and modifying influences of expediency, and maintain | olution, in which is involved an incalculable quantity of 
that absolute right is the only basis for legislation. Such/ happiness, freedom and peace for the world-wide human 
people are called visionaries and enthusiasts, and seldom ' race.” 
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DIARY OF SECRETARY. 


Tuesday, August 14. In the office, as I am two-thirds 
of the days. These I seldom mention in my diary, so that 
persons often ask me: ‘*Do you not travel most of the 
time?” No, not one-fourth of the year am I absent from 
my home, my study, and the Peace Rooms in Boston. It 
is with this as with other things unmentioned, they are 
unnoticed by the public. Ministers frequently moving 
get mentioned in the papers. Crimes, accidents, fires, 
journeys, etc., are published, but the vast majority of 
people stay at home, commit no crimes, experience no 
accidents, and are consequently not notorious, though 
equally worthy of whatever fame there may be in news- 
paper paragraphs. 

August 14-18. A brief call on ex-Secretary Dunham, 
at Winthrop; the usual meetings for conference and 
prayer ; a few calls on fermer neighbors at West Medford, 
Mass. ;a Saturday afternoon trip of three hours to Fal- 
mouth, Mass., on the south shore, lying along Buzzard’s 
Bay, opposite the island of Martha’s Vineyard, were the 
incidents of this quiet week. Falmouth is interiorly 
spotted with ponds, and bordered on the sea-side with 
summer hotels and cottages. Hon. E. S. Tobey, our 
president, had his summer home there for the season, and 
with himself and family I spent some pleasant hours. 


Sunday, August 19. Preached for Rev. H. K. Craig, 
for seventeen years pastor of Congregational church. In 
addition to the usual congregation there were many from 
the summer hotels and cottages along the bay, among 
them a large number of ministers of the gospel, 
among whom was Rev. Dr. Prime of New York. I also 
enjoyed instruction in the Sunday-school and attended a 
Temperance Sunday-school concert in the evening. Mr. 
B. S. Snow, Mr. S. B. Capen of Boston, rendered 
valuable aid on both occasions. Hon. Edward S. Tobey, 
president of our society, was at the morning service, and 
I was privileged to dine with his family at their summer 
residence. Itwas a good day for the cause of peace in 
Falmouth. 


Sunday, August 26. Inthe absence of our pastor I was 
called to attend the funeral services of a little baby. Ina 
white cottage under the shade of green trees, aside from 
the travelled road, with sweet songs, one of which was: 
‘‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” we assembled, and prayed,and 
read God’s word of comfort, and the poet Longfellow’s 
‘¢ Consolation”—‘‘ It is well with the child.” A Sunday 
school class of boys interested me deeply. In the even- 
ing the leader of the Baptist prayer-meeting read tue 
peace passage, Luke ix., 51-56, elsewhere explained, and 
gave me an opportunity to enforce the truth it contained. 


Monday, September 3. A beautiful day on the railroad 
from Boston to Utica, N. Y. The valley of the Deerfield 
river, the passage of the Hoosac tunnel and mountain, 
the rich valley of the Mohawk reminds us of Whittier’s 
lines instinct with the very spirit of autumn. 


Once more the liberal year laughs out, 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 





Oh, favors every year made new! 

Oh, gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow; but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


Tuesday, September 4. A pleasant trip down the 
Chenango valley from Utica to Oxford, N. Y., sixty-five 
miles. The streams are full, the grass green in the 
valleys and on each side between the forests that partly 
cover the rolling hills. Met the students of Oxford 
Academy at 9.30 a. m., and addressed the people in an 
orchard grove at 2.30 P. m. 


Wednesday, September 5. All day and evening peace 
meetings, noticed on page 118 of this paper. 


Thursday, September 6. By invitation I led the prayer 
meeting at the Congregational church at Norwich, N. Y., 
the shire town of Chenango Co., where Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, now of Stamford, Ct., was for years the beloved 
pastor. It was a delightful meeting. 


Friday, September 7. At Richfield Springs, a miniature 
Saratoga. The sulphur springs are not very palatable. 
The cold winds and drizzly rain marred the usual pleasures 
of a summer resort. My hotel was occupied, as to the 
parlor, with chattering people, and as to its office, with 
men whose thirst seemed unquenchable. Why is it that 
profanity and obscenity are let loose from throats 
moistened with whiskey ? 


Sunday, September 9. Morning and evening sermons 
at Congregational church, Oxford, N. Y., with Sunday- 
school and young people’s meeting between. A lovely 
and enjoyable day. 


September 11-14. At home and in Boston office, busy 
with correspondence and other duties. 


Sunday, September 16. A stormy Sabbath at Norwich, 
N. Y., but a fair attendance morning and evening. A 
class of bright boys in Sunday-school. Dined with a 
dear friend whom I had not met for twenty years, whose 
comfortable home in old age with loving friends around 
her made me thankful for her. Saw few people except 
my host, Mr. Martin, whose beautiful house, on the 
site of the former parsonage, made the lowering skies 
seem less oppressive. 


Monday, September 17. I stopped at Waterville, N. Y., 
a beautiful village on the line of the railroad, in hopes I 
might meet E. A. Lawrence, whose summer home is there, 
and who at four-score is as deeply interested in peace as 
ever, but he had returned to his city residence in Brooklyn. 
The Presbyterian pastor was absent, but the Methodist 
minister in charge gave needed information. I passed 
most of the time at the hotel, on the street, in the fields, 
and on the cars with the hop-pickers, whose season was 
at its height. When the time arrives they flock from 
town and city and engage in this light and usually profit- 
able employment. They are a merry set, filling odd 
moments and evenings with plays and dances. If I could 
have subtracted tobacco, whiskey and profanity from 
their habits I would have enjoyed them better. Why 
cannot men, women and children mass together without 
multiplying vices? . Lovely Waterville, with 2000 people, 
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had eight saloons, three drug stores, and two or three 
hotels; the chief business of all of which seemed to be 


selling beer. The hop-buyers drank. The loafers, 
impatiently waiting for thirst, drank. Gray haired 
men, with a respectable look, drank, and many of the 
hop-pickers were actually drunk. The farmers raise the 
hops; the agents of the great breweries buy them. 
Everybody seemed to drink the beer. Blearing of eyes ; 
tallowness of skin; paralysis in the form of semi-sleep ; 
angry, obscene, profane language, frequent quarrels and 
occasional fights ;—such are some of the apparent fruits 
of beer drinking. In the stifling cars of a local freight 
train, with pouring rain and the society above described, 
I spent the time from 2 to8 p.m. But there was music, 
laughter, decent conversation too. But somehow wicked- 
ness seemed most abundant. 


At a hotel for the night. The sounds of noisy rev- 
elry are around me. No familiar face do I see. My 
little room only seems mine as I unpack my books and 
papers and lay my Bible on the stand. A kind friend 
who knows how often I am lonely, even in a crowded Inn, 
handed me these beautiful lines. But how much pleasanter 
is a hotel than a house where the proprietor is unkind and 
inhospitable. Better a hut or a hay-stack where love is. 


Sleep sweetly in this quiet room, 
O thou, whoe’er thou art, 

And let no anxious yesterday 
Disturb thy restless heart, 

And no to-morrow scare thy rest 
With dread of coming ill. 

Thy Maker is thy changeless Friend ; 
His love surrounds thee still. 

Forget thyself and all the world; 
Put out each glowing light: 

The stars are watching overhead 
Sleep sweetly, then — good night. 

— Anne Rich, 1654. 


September 18-23. At home and in office. 


Monday, September 24. One of the largest and best 
meetings of our executive committee. Our aged and biind 
brother, Dr. W. M. Cornell, was led in by his wife. Our 
president seemed as vigorous as ever notwithstanding his 
recent illness. Our present commodious room was ordered 
to be leased for five years, See account of meeting on 
first page. 


Thursday, September 27. Led the Congregational 
House prayer meeting. The passage of Scripture con- 
sidered was Luke ix. 51-56, the Disciples rebuked for 
demanding vengeance on the inhospitable Samaritans. 
Remarks were made on the passage by Rev. S. W. Hanks, 
Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., and Rev. E. E. Strong, D.D. 
The latter was moved to say he thought the passage 
taught the truth that lies at the basis of my work, and 
remarked that thirty years ago he wrote and preached a 
sermon on Matt. xi. 12— ‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent take it by force,”—in 
which he said that the text teaches us to be earnest and 
aggressive in pushing the truth of God upon men’s con- 
sciences. While he still believed such to be the Christian’s 
duty, he was convinced that he formerly entirely missed 
the meaning of the passage. Instead of teaching ‘‘vio- 
lent” methods, it teaches that with the advent of Christ 
those methods came to an end. If they continued during 
John’s ‘‘days” till the ‘‘now,” when Christ spoke, they 
would cease at his death and resurrection and with the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit which would follow. ‘‘He that is 











least in the kingdom of God is greater than John Baptist.” 
All the prophets and the law prophesied until John. He 
was the Elijah that was tocome. (Mal. iv. v.) Hence- 
forth the methods of divine progress are to be spiritual. 
Their force is that of reason, conviction and faith. So 
radically did our Lord change the maxims and methods 
which obtained till he came. To me the interpretation 
was new and exceedingly grateful. 

Sunday, September 30. Attended the well-filled Baptist 
church near my home. The pastor preached on Deut. 
xxxiv. 7: “Moses was one hundred and twenty years old 
when he died; his eye was not dim nor was his natural 
force abated.” One of the most remarkable and arresting 
statements about this remarkable man. To have lived 
so long with no abatement of the ‘‘regal sense” and no 
diminution of natural force, must have been owing to 
certain causes. Moses owed much of his physical force, 
which is the basis of intellectual and spiritual power, to 
(1) his Egyptian mother. Motherhood alone can account 
for great men. Washington was the son of a noble 
mother. Byron of an ignoble one. (2) One cannot 
become such a man as Moses. unless in his education his 
physical nature is honored. Regard must be had to the 
fundamental fact of sex. The boy is more conscious of 
that than any other fact as he becomesaman. He should 
be taught purity by being made to see its loveliness and 
strength, as well as the fiery and certain retribution that 
follows transgression. 

(3) Occupation is an element essential to such a con- 
stitution as that of Moses. Idleness is flabbiness, false- 
hood, death. It invites every vice. The body, the 
mind, the will must be occupied, so must the affections. 
Devotion to some worthy pursuit, or constrained by some 
great love, feebleness in a man is often exchanged for 
force. 

(4) Intellectual and spiritual power grows out of 
such training. 

It was a close,sharp, timely, practical sermon entirely out 
of the rutsand eminently worthy of both hearing, reading 
and ‘‘doing.”” Thespeaker said it was a sin against the 
body to use tobacco before the maturity of manhood. 
Any stimulant in our exciting climate works harm to the 
nervous system and subjects the sufferer to pain, illness 
and early death. 

Monday, Oct. 1. Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brook- 
line, Mass., addressed one hundred ministers in Pilgrim 
Hall to-day, in a very interesting and instructive manner. 
His theme was ‘‘Impressions Abroad” and he dwelt upon 
the moral and religious progress of England for thirty 
years according to Leone Levi’s statistics. He eloquent- 
ly referred to what the Anglo-Saxon race might do for 
the world, if at peace within its own lines, and the disas- 
trous effects of a British-American war brought on by the 
fishery, or any other disputed question. He stated in the 
strongest terms his disbelief that such a war is possible. 
War is of the devil. No Christian can contemplate it, 
except with feelings of horror and abhorrence. Not a 
family in England but has its representative in these 
States. War with England would be fratricidal. 
(Applause. ) 

Sunday October 7. At the funeral of a dear relative, 
Mrs. Laura Brewster Howard Otis, in my native town, 
Leeds, Maine. She died at the house of my cousin, Mrs. 
A. J. Foss, which occupies the site of that in which I was 
born. The cemetery is more thickly peopled with my 
boyhoed friends than the houses of the living. 
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FREE. 
BY JULIA H. MAY. 


As a poor prisoner in his narrow cell 
I spend my years; 
The reason I am here I cannot tell, 
But through my tears 
I watch the captives that forever more 
Go back and forth beside my prison door. 


Sometimes I look above the prison bars 
And dimly see 

The shining of the sweet unfettered stars 
And think, maybe, 

I too van learn what every freeman knows 

And then, the shutters of my prison close. 


Sometimes a tender hand I seem to clasp, 
Compassionate, 

Of one who’s reaching for my loving grasp, 
Outside the gate, 

And then, I wake; He is beyond the stars 

And I am pining still behind the bars. 


How long I must within my prison stay 
I do not know; 

And when they tell me I shall leave some day 
I fear to go; 

For I have lived so long within the cell, 

I love its very darkness all too well. 


So much I fear that if to-night I heard 
The Keeper say, 

‘You may go out,” I should with stammering word 
Cry, “Let me stay, 

I ask for just one day’s delay before 

I can be ready for the open door.” 


But hark! I hear a step along the track; 
Why am I dumb? ; 

The key is turning now, the bolt flies back, 
He’s come! He’s come! 

He opens wide the door: His face I see; 


‘*Poor captive,” He is calling, ‘‘you are free 4 bt 
—YUue ours. 





LAW A FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION. 


An oration, by John L. Harvey, speaker chusen by the 
graduating class of the Law School, delivered in 
Tremont Temple at the commencement of Boston 
University, June 6, 1888. 


Law began with civilization. Weak it was, of course ; 
so was civilization. It is a long way from the civil- 
ization of Romulus and Remus to that of Gladstone and 
Grant ; from the civilization of Homer and Hesiod to that 
of Tennyson and Lowell. Every step of the way was 
fought for, each victory won by blows of steel or harder 
blows of reason. First, comes the struggle of opinion that 
makes some new idea triumphant; then, the victorious 
idea, crystallized into principle, becomes law. 

We measure the distance a nation has traversed from 
barbarism by its laws. They are a test of its progress, 
a measure of its civilization. 


ABOLITION OF INDIVIDUAL WARFARE. 


Each true law is a triumph of reason over force. In 
that far off misty twilight that ushered in the morning of 
civilization, we see reason struggling with the savage form 















of lawless force. It was the time when each man’s hand 
was against his brother, and brute force was triumphant 
over weakness. It was universal warfare. To make 
room here for peace, industry and comfort, was the work 
to be done. Disputes were to be settled, not by force 
but by reason. There must be machinery for an appeal 
to reason ; that is law and its tribunals. There must be 
confidence in the machinery ; this has been increasing since 
the dawn of civilization, as the world has learned to trust 
the great souls who have adorned the history of the law, 
and consecrated to high purposes the tribunals of justice. 
There could have been no appeal to the authority of 
reason had not the conduct of jurists in all ages vindica- 
ted that appeal. The law then made possible the civil- 
ization of to-day by giving reason the victory over wni- 
versal individual warfare. Weakness and strength were 
made equal before the august form of law. She gives 
success to merit and turns with scorn from vaunting 
power. Through her, justice has become the rallying ery 
of men, and right makes might, and might cannot make 
right. 
CONSERVATION OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 

It is, indeed, the peculiar glory of law that it has 
abolished individual warfare ; but it has none the less been 
the friend of individual liberty. Itis true that it has been 
prostituted to base ends, sometimes, that it has then 
served the designs of despotism. But not long has it 
endured such humiliation. Proudly it has risen from the 
dust, and with fresh vigor defended liberty. Its indom- 
itable spirit has inspired the apostles of freedom in 
every heroic age. True of law generally, this has been 
peculiarly true of the common law. To it liberty has never 
appealed in vain. Under its protecting shield, the advo- 
cates of freedom have pressed toward the light. Wherever 
the English tongue prevails, there is found the spirit of free- 
dom, aud the common law is its shelter. In the islands 
of the sea, under the suns of Cape Town and of Calcutta, 
over the vast regions of North America, it rules and it 
rules to bless and civilize. Fostered by it, real govern- 
ments of the people have come into being to bid defiance 
to imperial pretensions. Magna Charta is common law, 
and its fruits encircle the globe as a cordon of free 
governments. We claim them all as the fruit of the law 
which has ever been the protection of freemen and the 
fear of tyrants. We claim Magna Charta as a part of 
that law, the British Constitution as a yet nobler part, 
but as the noblest part of all, and the finest flower of 
freedom, the Constitution of the United States. 


ABOLITION OF NATIONAL WARFARE. 


What is the law to us? Is it only a means by which 
to gain a few paltry dollars? If it be no more than this 
it is little better than the sculptor’s lifeless clay. We 
must breathe into it the breath of life, we must make it 
4 living soul. We must fill it with divine justice. We 
must quicken it with eternal purposes. ‘To be as good 
as our fathers, we must be better.” 

‘*New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 

Are there shams in the law? we must root them out! 
Are there wrongs? we must crush them! Is civilization 
retarded by the saloon? it must go! 

Is war oppressing the nations? law must demolish that 
barbarity even*as in days of lesser civilization, it de- 
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molished individual warfare. The trial by reason has 
supplanted the trial by wager of battle among individuals ; 
why should it not among nations? To be ready for the 
trial by battle, they are burdened with great armaments, 
which exhaust their resources, destroy the producing 
power of their population, and take their citizens from 
home and the joyous pursuits of peace, to the camp and 
the cultivation of the ruinous art of destruction. 

The feudal system was never so great a clog upon pro- 
gress as the military system of Europe is to-day. Nor does 
the military system harmonize more with civilization. 
Feudalism took from the pursuits of peace its thousands, 
this its millions. No argument founded in reason has 
been advanced, or, indeed, cau be advanced, to support 
the trial by battle to settle the disputes of nations. It 
is a fact of precisely the same nature as the old trial by 
battle to settle the disputes of individuals. The world 
has outgrown the latter ; it must outgrow the former. 

The duel of nations cannot enthrone justice. National 
weakness goes down before national strength, and inter- 
national justice bleeds beneath the mouths of smoking 
cannon. The duel of nations must go. Reason demands 
it; the interests of civilization demand it; the long line 
of the past ages and the longer line of the future ages 
demand it. 

International law is the beginning of that magnificent 
common law of the world whose tribunal shall settle the 
disputes of nations. Before that majestic tribunal, the 
weakest people will stand equal with the strongest. 
Justice among nations will be furthered as it is now among 
individuals. Then it may be said: 

‘*And sovereign law, the world’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.” 
Then will receive its fruition the majestic hope of 
Massachusetts’ greatest senator, as we ‘‘lay a new stone 
in the grand temple of universal peace, whose dome shall 
be as lofty as the firmament of heaven, as broad and 
comprehensive as the earth itself.” 





GENERAL SKOBELEFF. 


An eye-witness, in describing a visit, in company with 
Skobeleff, to one particular portion of the scene of con- 
flict, at Shenova, records: ‘‘Several hundred men had 
been hastily buried here, but the rain and the snow had 
beaten aside the loose earth, wolves and dogs had done 
the rest ; and all over the floor of the redoubt was scatteree 


a vast mélange of human bones. Vertebre, arm and led 
bones commingled in the strangest fashion with sknilg 
bleached by sun and rain. General Skobeleff said to ms 
as we gazed on this charnel-house, ‘And this is glory!’ 
‘Yes,’ I responded, ‘after all, General, 

‘The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.’ 


‘You are right,’ he replied.” 

But he once said as recorded in his biography: ‘‘I hold 
it as a principle, in Asia, that the duration of peace is 
in direet proportion to the slaughter you inflict upon the 
enemy. The harder you hit them, the longer they will be 
quiet afterwards. We killed nearly twenty thousand 
Turkomans at Geok Tepe. During the pursuit, after the 
assault, we killed eight thousand of both sexes. I had 
them counted. The survivors will not soon forget the 
lesson.” 





THE ENGLISH PREMIER ON PEACE. 


Lord Salisbury in answer to a toast, commending the 
policy of the English Government, at a banquet given in 
London, August 8, at the Mansion House in honor of the 
English ministry, is reported to have remarked as follows : 

He thought he might, with more confidence than ever 
before, say that the object of all the rulers of the world 
was to secure permanent peace. As to Egypt, the 
British government’s utmost expectations had been ex- 
ceeded and when that country was strong enough to deal 
with internal and external foes, Great Britain would 
gladly be relieved of the burden of occupation. Turning 
to the Balkan question, he ventured to hope that the con- 
viction was stealing over the minds of European states- 
men that the best policy was to leave Bulgaria to herself. 
He had every reason to believe that the present Emperor 
of Germany was imbued with a deep sense of the value of 
peace to mankind, and especially to Germany. Nothing 
was more desirable for the peace of the world than that 
the Russian policy should become more and more nearly 
parallel with the policy of Germany. He was convinced 
that the recent interview between the Emperor of Russia 
and the Emperor of Germany would give sirength to 
Russia, in imposing a policy of peace. Peace between 
Russia and Germany implied peace in Austria, and on 
those shores the state of which, by reason of English 
maritime interests, must always be a matter of deep con- 
cern to England. All that had occurred in Europe re- 
cently had made for peace, and England’s efforts would 
always be in the same direction. 





DON’T SMOKE. 

Why not? From the fact that at Yale College an in- 
vestigation has just been made into the influence of 
tobacco on the scholarship and standing of the students 
who use it. The results are as follows: Each class is 
graded into divisions according to scholarship, the best 
scholars being in the first grade, and so on down to the 
fourth, where they are, in the slang of the campus, ‘not 
too good” scholars, but ‘‘just good enough” to keep hang- 
ing by the eyelids. In the junior class it was found that 
only ten out of forty in the first division were addicted 
to smoking; eighteen out of thirty-seven in the second ; 
twenty out of twenty-seven in the third; and twenty-two 
out of twenty-six in the fourth. The proportion of smok- 
ers, it will be observed, increases in regular ratio with the 
falling off in scholarship. These figures are exceedingly 
suggestive ; but no one whu has paid attention to the scien- 
tifie evidence of recent years, which establishes the 
deleterious influence of the weed, will be surprised at it. 
The aggregate loss of mental power and of its precious 
fruits in a nation like ours, which consumes annually two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars worth of tobacco 
must be enormous. Of course we shall hear the usual 
twaddle about the Germans, the finest scholars and the 
greatest smokers in the world, just as we have heard 
the strengthening properties of beer demonstrated by 
the incessant use of it by the same people; but careful 
observation and scientific study of the question “have 
proved to the satisfaction of all who have properly 
weighed the evidence, that the German people are great 
not because but in spite of their tobacco and beer, and 
that immeasurable progress awaits them and every other 
nation which can be persuaded to give up these vices. 
—Sel. 
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LET HER DO WHAT SHE CAN. 


Let her do what she can for humanity’s sake,— 
Whatever the form that her service may take, 

Whether high in the councils@f Church or of State 

Or down where the outcast and suffering wait; 

In the love-circled home, be it cottage or hall, 

In the school, where the seed in the soft ground may fall; 
In the African jungle far over the sea, 

Or here in the at that the Lord has made free. 


Let her do what she can, for the world’s pleading wail 
Rises up on the breeze, is abroad on the gale; 

If her heart for the good of her fellows be stirred, 
Restrain not her efforts, in deed or in word. 

Let her walk in your fellowship, brother and friend, 
Wherever your steps for humanity trend; 

Turn not from the proffer of service aside, 

Let your strength to her wisdom and love be allied. 


Let her girdle the world with her ribbons of love, 

And lift the White Cross all its plague-spots above; 

Let her scatter Christ’s leaven from shore unto shore, 
Till wrong and oppression shall vex us no more. 

*¢She hath done what she could,”’ said the Saviour to men 
Who scorned at the service she rendered Him then; 
**She hath done what she could,’’ be it said of us all 


When the curtain of silence shall over us fall. . 
— Union Signal. 





WIVES OF CANDIDATES. 


‘‘Nellie Bly” furnishes the World with very readable 
interviews with the wives of three of the candidates— 
Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Thurman and Mrs. Morton. She 
called at Red Top to see Mrs. Cleveland, armed with a 
letter of introduction from a mutual friend. After a long 
wait Mrs. Cleveland sent down a return note to the mutual 
friend and a request to be excused from seeing ‘‘Nellie,” 
and would she ‘‘please see Colonel Lamont?” Nellie de- 
clined to accept the colonel as a proxy for Mrs. Cleveland, 
hence the public has no interview with thatlady. The 
other three received ‘‘Nellie” in the kindest manner, with- 
out any fuss or coyness. The interviews as reported can 
but induce every reader to esteem the life partners of the 
three men now claiming so much attention. Mrs. Thur- 
man spoke of herself as an ‘‘uninteresting old woman,” 
about whom there was nothing to tell or write. 
found her very interesting, very kind and just the sweet 
motherly homebody that her husband’s expressed prefer- 
ence for her society above all others would lead one to 
expect. Mrs. Harrison appeared to ‘‘Nellie” as she has 
to others who have written of her, a handsome, bright, 
cordial, generous woman. Mrs. Morton, ‘‘the wife of a 
twenty millionnaire,” received ‘‘Nellie” clad in a cotton 
gown, ‘‘the material for which cost, perhaps, $5,” and 
seeming'y astonished the scribe by telling her, in answer 
to questions, that she wears only flannel and cotton in 
summer, except an occasion compels her to don something 
more elaborate. ‘‘I never cared for dress,” ‘‘my days 
are very busy, as is every mother’s when she does her 
duty.” Mrs Morton, like Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Thur- 
man, has always been her own housekeeper. Each has 
taken care of her own children, and the two who are 
grandmothers have had their grandchildren much with 
them. Mrs. Morton’s only son died at the age of nine. 
Five daughters are living, the oldest fifteen years of age. 
**] have done nothing but raise a family and keep house 
since I married,” said Mrs. Morton. ‘I have done 
nothing but keep house and raise a family,” said Mrs. 


**Nellie” } 








Thurman. “I haye always attended to my own house- 
hold matters, and think it a great pleasure. I have 
always taught myself not to fuss and worry, and I think 
that the secret of my perfect health,” said Mrs. Harrison. 

These interviews give us pleasant pictures of three noble 
women, who have their counterparts in many American 
homes. And while each disclaims doing anything worth 
talking about, each has illustrated the highest type of 
womanhood, and is competent to grace any position to 
which she may be called. 


A WOMAN’S PRIZE FIGHT. 


A prize fight between two men is at the best a kind of 
brutal pleasure, and ministers only to the lower feelings 
in the beholders. But as deeds of violence are more or 
less characteristic of the male sex, these fights are looked 
upon as the natural pleasures of the sporting fraternity, 
and a kind of low amusement, outlawed but not sup- 
pressed. But when women enter the prize ring and strip 
for the pugilistic encounter, the spectacle seems so un- 
natural and revolting to our respect for womanhood that 
even the prurient attractions of a muscular contest between 
two half naked females do not abate its repulsiveness. 

A brawl between two women is a distressing and a dis- 
gusting sight to any one who possesses a spark of man- 
liness, and a prize fight, with the consequent exhibition 
of unseemly blows, immodest revelations and vulgar 
speeches of the prize ring is surely the acme of female 
degradation. This was fully witnessed in the ‘‘mill” be- 
tween Mrs. Hattie Leslie and Miss Alice Leary on Navy 
Island, near Buffalo, Sunday, Sept. 16. The mill was 
fought in the presence of 50 as tough bad men as Divine 
Providence ever suffered to congregate on a Sunday morn- 
ing. The fighters were about 25 years old, each, and 
have trained all summer for this fight, to secure the ‘‘fe- 
male championship of America.” 

Both parties appeared in the ring in tights and wrappers, 
and pounded the tangible parts of each other’s bodies for 
seven rounds, witb hard gloves. Mrs. Leslie winning the 
fight, Miss Leary claiming ‘‘first blood.” The ‘‘toughs” 
then returned to Buffalo to discuss the new departure in 
sporting circles, and the introduction of women in the 
ropes.— Utica Herald. 


[But why not? Has not woman an equal “right” with 
man to smoke and chew, get drunk and fight and bruise 
and kill? It is not the person or the sex that consti- 
tutes the essential foulness of fighting. It is fighting. 
—Eb.] 


GUARDING AGAINST RETALIATION. 


An Ottowa dispatch says in consequence of fears that 
retaliation will be carried into effect preparations are re- 
ported to be complete for stopping all winter shipments 
of cargoes from England by way of New York, Boston 
and Portland, and making them through Halifax and St. 
John. 

Whether that be true or not it is precisely what the U. 
S. Government has invited by its show and shout of re- 
taliation. 





”? 


—‘‘ Fighting parsons’’ are as anomalous as women in 


men’s clothing. 








THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, OCT.-NOV., 1888. 
R. B. HOWARD, 


Epiror. 








—There is to be a grand Peace Congress during the 
Exposition at Paris, in the summerof 1889. The Ameri- 
can Peace Society has been invited to send delegates. 


—We acknowledge the courtesy of Senators Frye, 
Dawes and Hoar, and Representative McCreary, in send- 
ing us needed Congressional Documents. 


—Bangor Theological Seminary students gratefully ac- 
kno wledge the Apvocate and Angel of Peace, gra- 
tuitously sent, to the Reading Room. 


—Rev. R. B. Howard is to speak at the Village Hall, 
Norwood, Mass., October 18, at 7:30 ep. m. Subject, 
‘* What I saw at Gettysburg.” 


—It is proposed to raise a Henry Richard Memorial 
Fund, to be devoted to the cause of peace and arbitration 
throughout the world. 


—Hon. E. A. Morse of Canton, Mass., with character- 
istic brevity gives unqualified assent to our propositions as 
will be seen byhis letter. He is a candidate (Republican) 
for Congress in the Second Massachusetts District to 
succeed Hon. J. D. Long. 


—J. Hudson Taylor of the China Inland Mission, 
which has been so wonderfully blessed, is a Baptist. He 
remarked at the Northfield (Mass.) Conference, according 
to the Arbitrator, that he *‘could not see how a Christian 
could be otherwise than against war in every shape and 
form.’’ 


—At the annual meeting of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Oct. 19 - 23, the philanthropist, Elizabeth M. 
Thompson, will present a woman’s flag emblematic of 
international peace and good-will. 

Among the four hundred delegates every Southern 
State is to be represented. Among the speakers an- 
nounced are Frances Willard, Sallie F. Chapin, Mary T. 
Lathrop, Mary H. Hunt, Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Wood- 
bridge of Ohio, Mrs. Corse of Llinois, Gen. Fisk, Bishop 
Fallows and Mary A. Livermore. The Secretary, etc. 

The Secretary accepts the invitation of Frances E. 
Willard, President, and expects to attend the meeting. 
Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Department of 
Peace and Arbitration, joins in the invitation to the New 
York meeting and informs us that the presentation of the 
‘*Peace Flag,”’ will take place Monday forenoon, Oct. 22. 


— Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington, D. C., 
kindly informs us that the Conference of American States, 
called in accordance with the bill introduced by Hon. J. 
B. McCreary of Kentucky which has become a law, will 
not take place in April as originally intended, but is ap- 
pointed for October 2, 1889. Invitations to the same 
were extended by the State Department to the govern- 
wents of the American States, July 13, 1888. Respon- 


ses from the Central and South American States will be 
awaited before the ten United States Commissioners will 
be appointed by the President, probably not till the 
spring of 1889. 
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—Hon. T. W. Higginson’s letter, which we print, calls 
attention to the office which he held in the committee on 
International Arbitration at the instance of the British 
Peace Deputation as evidence of his position on the sub- 
ject of an International Tribunal. He is one of the can- 
didates (Democratic) for Congress from the district which 
includes Cambridge and vicinity. 


— Rey. Sidi H. Brown, President of the South Caro- 
lina Peace Society, signs the call for the fifteenth anni- 
versary to take place at Columbia, Oct. 2, 1888. The 
Secretary of the American Peace Society sent a letter of 
fraternal greeting. A reorganization of the Society 
is totake place. Mr. Brown, who is so deeply engaged 
in peace work, is sixty nine years of age, has been forty- 
three years a minister of the M. E. Church, and twenty- 
one years editor of the Christian Neighbor, one of the 
most condensed, boldest, sweetest and best of our ex- 
changes. Long live the Society, the paper and the 
Editor. 


—Reyv. Daniel Sawyer died at Hopkinton, N. H., August 
24, aged 91. He was many years a pastor in New Jersey 
and New England and early became thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of peace. He never could do enough 
to advance the cause he loved till death. He took and dis- 
tributed 100 copies of the Angel of Peace for many years. 
Contributions from his pen have been frequent in these 
columns and he gave muney as long as he could to 
advance the cause. The Lord raise up and qualify 
others of like spirit. 


—The Connecticut Peace Society held its twenty-first 
Anniversary, August 15, 16, 17, at Mystic, Conn., in 
Fish’s Grove, near the city. There was a great crowd, 
as usual. Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, presided, and 
sustained the interest in the meeting by earnest and elo- 
quent remarks on each day of the session. Ida Whipple 
Benham, of Mystic; Rev. H. 8S. Clubb, of Philadelphia ; 
Hamilton Wilcox, of New York; Margaret Moore and 
Mrs, Parnell, of Ireland; Mary Frost Ormsby, of New 
York (Sorosis Society); Rev. Bulus Moart (colored), 
of Liberia; Amanda Deyo; Belva Lockwood, of Washing- 
ton; Levi K. Joslyn, of Rhode Island; Rev. Mr. Hooper, 
of Mystic, Conn.; Hon. A B. Taylor, Rev. M. M. Mar- 
gasarian, Abel Tanner, Geo. P. Rogers and Prof. Bucklyn, 
John W. Foster and Rev. C. H. Kimball, of New Hamp- 
shire; Dr. Bland, of Washington; Rev. Dr. Miller, Fred 
E. Whipple, Timothy and Ira Whipple, of Mystic and 
vicinity, and Elder Robert Aitken were among those who 
made addresses. Letters were read from Frederic 
Passy, of France; Hannah J. Bailey, of Maine; R. B. 
Howard, of Boston, and others interested in the Peace 
reform. The meetings were opened by prayer and inter- 
spersed with music. Resolutions of sympathy with 
the illness of Messrs. Thomas E. Longshore of Philadel- 
phia ; Orrin Hutchinson of New York (since deceased), 
and Zachariah Crouch, were adopted. The establishment of 
regular teaching on the subject of peace and arbitration in 
Swathmore College, was a subject of congratulation, as 
were the recent Act of Congress calling for a Congress of 
American States, and the concurrent resolution inviting 
arbitration from all nations adopted by the Senate. We 
regretted not to be able to accept the kind invitation of 
Secretary Fred E. Whipple to be present at this —‘‘ the 
largest Peace meeting in the world,” and thank him for 
kindly sending us the press reports. 
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MISPLACED. 


A cannon almost protrudes its muzzle from the door 
of the Old South Meeting House, in Boston. In order to 
preserve the building as a historic monument, all sorts of 
exhibitions are now given in it, the proceeds of which are 
appropriated to paying the debt; but a cannon’s mouth 
at a church door, even if the church be now used as a 
museum of curiosities, is a sad and repulsive sight. 
Christ came to abolish just such a weapon as is here pre- 
served. A Christian church should no more exhibit war- 
like weapons than it should paste obscene and profane 
mottoes on its walls. Christ came to change swords to 
plows, as well as oaths to prayers. 


BARBARIAN BUTCHERIES. 


The viceroy of India has informed the government that 
his reasons for postponing the proposed mission to Cabul 
was that he was assured that the Ameer would conquer 
the rebels and he did not desire that British officers should 
be present at the butcheries which were certain to follow. 


IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

A meeting was called by the friends of Peace and Arbi- 
tration, under the lead of Rev. Amanda Deyo, at Oxford, 
Chenango Co., New York, September 4, 5. It was a 
brave thing to do in face of the indifference, born of a want 
of knowledge of the subject, that so widely exists. Accept- 
ing a repeated and pressing invitation, and admiring the 
pluck and perseverance of the woman, we made the 350 
mile journey. and found a village as beautiful as Gold- 
smith’s ‘* Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.” The 








pupils of the well-filled Academy, of which Mr. Gammage is 
principal, and which is under the charge of the Episcopal 
Church, were engaged in reading responsively the Sunday 
school concert exercise, published by the American Peace 
Society, when I entered the school-room. After a brief ad- 
dress to the scholars, I became a guest of the hospitable 


Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Bradford. Dr. B. is the Congrega- 
tional pastor. At 3 p.m. we held a meeting in an orchard, 
fitted with seats and a platform, the latter occupied in part 
by a good band of music. After the organization, sing- 
ing, prayer by the pastor of the M. E. Church, Rev. Mr. 
Cooper, letters were read, committees appointed, and 
memberships of the new society solicited, and brief 
addresses made. Then came a peace procession, with 
thirty-eight young misses, with badges representing each 
of the States. In the evening, Mrs. Belva Lockwood 
gave an address at the Universalist Church. On Wednes- 
day there was an all day meeting at the Appletree grove, 
with increased attendance, good music and good attention. 
Rev. Mr. Cooper, of Oxford; Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of Fort 
Plain; Mrs. Lockwood, Mrs. Deyo and her husband, 
and the writer made addresses. 

In the evening, in response to an invitation to ‘‘occupy 
the time” in the absence of Paster Bradford, I preached a 
sermon in the new and commodious Chapel—a memorial 
gift of the Miller family. My text was Luke ix. 56—The 
Son of manis not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them. The meeting closed early, and I was able to attend 
and speak briefly, also, at the other church where the 
closing exercises of the Peace meeting were held. About 
forty gave in their names for the society soon to be 
organized. As I was engaged to preach the following 
Sabbath, I had time to enjoy delightful walks and drives 
in the lovely valley with its sloping walls of green hills, 
and to visit several interesting households. On Thursday 





evening I led the Congregational prayer meeting, at Nor- 
wich, the County town, some seven miles north of Oxford. 
For other days and scenes I must refer to my diary, only 
adding that the Sabbath was a warm but pleasant day, 
and we had good congregations and a good Sunday-school 
and young people’s meeting. In the evening the other 
churches gave up their services ; theG. A. R. Post attended 
in a body, and a collection was taken for the American 
Peace Society. I was greatly indebted to Mrs. and Miss 
Bradford, to Dr. Thorpe, Mrs. Watson, and other kind 
friends for a most delightful Peace week. The people, 
many of whem confessed at first that they never heard of 
a Peace society, seemed increasingly interested in this 
work of Christ, whereby we hope like Him tu save men’s 
lives and not destroy them. 





A BAPTIST UTTERANCE. 


We were glad to note the publication of a protest 
against a great navy by W. M. Thayer, D. D, published 
in the Watchman, a leading paper of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, and the followiog editorial note. 

‘The writer is plainly a believer in the Gospel of ‘the 
Prince of Peace,’ and holds as well to the belief that be- 
fore the kingdom of Christ shall fully come, swords must 
be ‘beaten into plough-shares and spears into pruning 
hooks.’ Such was the ancient Messianic prevision of 
the prophets of old. Doubtless there must be ere long a 
revival of the spirit that three and four decades since 
came to the front, and asserted itself with most unmistak- 
able emphasis. Who that canremember does not easily call 
to mind that masterly Fourth of July oration of Charles 
Sumner, right on the verge of the war with Mexico, in 
which he sounded out the call for Peace, not for ‘grim- 
visaged War’? The American Peace Society had in those 
days a virile existence as compared with the case as it 
stands to-day. Our own vast conflict of arms, mean- 
while, and the more recent immen-e and bloody wars of 
Europe appear to have dulled evenin the churches any just 
and adequate sense of the essential wickedness of war. It 
would hence seem to be in order here and at this point to 
lift up a standard, at least, of a peaceful testimony.” 

That is just what the American Peace Society does to- 
day. Sumner is dead. When living neither he nor other 
leading abolitionists condemned the bloody sword that 
cut off the head of slavery. But the cruel facts and de- 
plorable influence of war impressed men who engaged in 
it as no ‘‘orations” could. Hence a revival of our ‘‘virile 
existence” to-day. Our testimony against military 
armaments and against the anti-Christian spirit of war 
may not be as learned and eloquent as when voiced by 
Sumner. It is genuine and sincere. 





MURDER OF STANLEY’S RESCUER. 


We know only the fact and must conjecture the causes 
of this homicide. The following dispatch, if true, will 
partly account for it. 

‘*There are persons, however, whose intimate acquain- 
tance with Bartellot lead them to assume that his death 
was the result of his intolerant manner and no wise at- 
tributed to the machinations of the king of the slave 
traders. Bartellot, these gentlemen assert, was a pro- 
nounced martinet and his murder in their judgment was 
probably due to his unwise and unreasoning severity in 
dealing with his subordinates.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


W. R. Cremer, M. P., to whom the signing of the) 


British Memorial was largely due, in a letter to the 
Sceretary, conveys the following cheering intelligence. 

‘*T have been in Paris interviewing the foreign minister 
and arranging a Conference between the members of the 
French Chamber and our own Parliament. M. Goblet 
and the deputies asked me several questions concerning 
Wilson’s Bill, Allison’s Bill and the report of Senator 
Sherman. 

‘**T told him that according to the account you sent me, 
together with the report in the Daily News and Times, 
the Foreign Relations Committee were unanimous in 
recommending to the Senate that the President should be 
authorized to conclude treaties of Arbitration with Great 
Britain, France or any other civilized power, and that the 
Senate has accepted the report of the committee and the 
President was therefore now empowered by that vote to 
open negotiations with us, France, or any other power. 
Was I right in my interpretation of what was done in 
your Senate? I hope I was, because I am clear as re- 
gards France, and that of your President—whoever he 
may be, should invite France to join in agreeing to such 
a treaty, that it would be done and that next year would 
see the realization of your hopes so far as the United 
States and France ere concerned. 

‘*From what | have briefly written you will see how ab- 
solutely necessary it is, that we should be promptly and 
thoroughly informed as to what is done in America. 
Members of our Parliament are also anxious to have defi- 
nite information on the subject.” 

Then follow several definite inquiries. 

[See reply to Mr. Cremer and answers to his questions 
in the letter of the Secretary, below. This correspondence 
shows how necessary frequent correspondence between the 
friends of peace and arbitrationis. The methods of legis- 
lation, the rules of procedure and the terms employed 
in different countries so vary, that one familiar only 
with his own, will be misled.—Ep. } 


Boston, Sept. 21, 1888. 


W. R. Cremer, M. P., Secretary International Arbitration 
League: 


Dear Sir—Your favor of September first was duly re- 
ceived. 

The American Apvocate@not Messenger) or Peace 
AND ARBITRATION has been published sixty years in some 
form but never with greater regularity and fulness of in- 
formation than now. It has been mailed to your former 
address regularly in exchange for the Arbitrator, a journal 
which we very much appreciate. 

You mention the non-receipt of recent numbers and we 
are glad to mail duplicates as we do to-day. We had 
noticed your brave attempt to secure a Conference between 
the English and French legislators, who have signified 
their wish to have our government propose general and 
permanent treaties of Arbitration, and beg to assure you 
of our warmest wishes for your success. We are not un- 
aware of the difficulties to be overcome. We rejoice in 
your assurance that the French Republic would officially 
welcome a proposition from us for a treaty of Arbitration. 

That no more decisive steps have been taken by our 
own Government to carry out the proposition made by the 
British Parliamentary Deputation, we regret. What has 


circulated and presented. 
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been really done you will find in the successive numbers 
of our paper and the “‘slip,” the receipt of which you 
kindly acknowledge. The political excitement incident 
to our presidential election has much to do with the delay 
in Government action. Meetings were held, petitions 
Delegations were sent to 
Washington to urge action. Two results appear. 


1. The Conference of Autonomous American States, 
October, 1889. To this, ten commissioners are to be ap- 
pointed by our Government and the other States are 
invited to send delegates. 

2. The unanimous Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations submitted by Senator Sherman of Ohio, and 
ably defended by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts,—of a 
Concurrent Resolution as follows : 

‘**Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, 
requested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions 
may arise, negotiations with any Government with which 
the United States has or may have diplomatic relations, 
to the end that any differences or disputes arising between 
the two Governments which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitration and be 
peaceably adjusted by such means.”’ 

This resolution unanimously passed the Senate, buta 
reconsideration was moved and is now pending. It has 
not been acted on by the House of Representatives. 

The President is at liberty of course, even now, to open 
the negotiations contemplated. But if a concurrent vote 
of both Houses is obtained he will be ‘‘requested” to do 
it. There is some difference of judgment among us, as 
to the true meaning and force of this resolution. Many 
think it carries no obligation with it except one of moral 
force, such as a anamimous or even majority vote of the 
United States Congress ought to carry. 

But whatever the force of the resolution is, it is the 
general impression that the special promoters of interna- 
tional comity ought to endeavor to secure its adoption as 
a step in the right direction. The *‘ Bills” (which if passed 
become laws and binding on the Government in all of its 
branches) introduced by Senator Wilson and Allison are 
much more definite and satisfactory as you will see by the 
copy herewith sent you. An international ‘‘Tribunal” is 
our final aim. 

We were rejoiced to learn by your letter, that the 
French Republic would probably welcome a proposition 
for a treaty of Arbitration. We wish that she might be 
induced to make the proposition herself. Such a ‘*propo- 
sition” on her part would séem to constitute one of the 
‘*fit occasions” commended to the President in the Con- 
current Resolution. 

Neither of the Bills introduced by Senator Wilson nor 
Senator Allison has been acted upon. They have not been 
reported by the Committee of Foreign Relations to which 
they were referred. 

The rejection of the Fishery Treaty by the Senate was 
partly the result of political, i. e., party considerations 
and partly because some of its features were regarded by 
a portion of our people, including some members of Con- 
gress, as unjust and inimical to American rights as here- 
tofore conceded by Great Britain. 

The ‘‘retaliatory measures” deemed necessary by Con- 
gress two years and a half ago, and those new and broader 
powers of retaliation recently asked by the President cer- 
tainly do not breathe the spirit of international kindness 
which we believe the great body of Americans feel 
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towards Canada and Great Britain. They may retard, 
they cannot stem the tide of kindly sentiment or perma- 
nently arrest measures intended to promote general Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

In a recent letter Senator Wilson truly says, ‘‘The senti- 
ment in favor of International Arbitration is steadily 
increasing.” 

It does not seem to us, especially in this heated political 
campaign, that either Congress or the President represents 
the great undercurrent of conviction, intelligent and con- 
scientious, in favor of the gradual circumscription and 
final abolition of war, which is setting in, in our country, 
and which the visit of the Deputation from Parliament 
and the workiogmen of England last autumn has done 
much to foster. Yours sincerely, 

R. B. Howarp, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. , 


THE GREAT BOSTON PARADE. 


The third was a blue October day — not blue like the 
sky, or the sea, or the distant mountains, but the day 
took its hue from the noses and cheeks that piercing air 
had so chilled, that the blood did not circulate. 

Five thousand soldiers, infantry, cavalry, artillery, with 
a sprinkling of ambulance wagons, some gaily caparisoned 
officers, and now and then a chaplain in clerical dress, 
marched with ten bands ef music through the principal 
streets of Boston. There was no rain, or dust, or heat, 
and very little mud, so that there was a minimum of 
discomfort for the marchers. ‘The sidewalks were packed 
with sight-seers, and boys who love noise diligently 
clapped thin pieces of board in applause. 

Two young men wearing spectacles rode on one field- 
piece. Some gray-haired veterans and many fat men 
trudged along as soldiers. Now and then a sword was 
naked. On the march they halted and unfixed their 
bayonets. They rolled their overcoats and wore them 
about their shoulders like a strap. The soldiers were 
rewarded by being looked at, but one could poorly distin- 
guish one from another in the crowded and uniformed 
ranks. 

There was no pretence of ‘‘ occasion,” no ‘‘ day” to 
celebrate, unless the railroad excursions for this week 
organized to secure country trade constituted such. Did 
it pay? Let us see. 

Five thousand men idle two days preparing and getting 
home. Let us allow them: 

One dollar and fifty cents per day . 
Railroad fares were at least 

Dinners and other expenses in Boston 
Extra preparations and expenses 


” 


$15,000 
15,000 
7,000 
5,000 


$42,000 

The theatre-going, drinking and general dissipation 
would carry the expenses up to $50,000. 

One soldier (or officer), who bore no marks of being 
extraordinary except his clothes, crowded me and others 
aside in an unmilitary or at least wncivil way. A gentle- 
man with eagles on his shoulders answered inquiries 
curtly and discourteously. The crowd of spectators yelled 
and shouldered and pushed each other excitedly to see. 

Pride, profanity, selfishness and vanity were all 
‘‘ paraded.” But what meant the cannon, the muskets, 
bayonets and swords? They were made, polished, kept 





and ‘‘ paraded” to show what was the thing essential to 
a soldier, viz: to wound and kill his fellow beings. The 
ambulance with its stiff springs and jarring motion was the 
only mark of mercy. The chaplains looked as if merged 
in the soldiers. The fact, the reality which was kept 
out of sight, but which is the basis of war, is cruelty. 
Poor fellows, if it is mere parade, it hardly pays even 
if confessedly grand. If it is preparation for war such as is 
said to be going on in Canada, it is a mustering of all forces 
belonging to man, to destroy his fellow-man. He has little 
claim to be called a {Christian, and is indeed less than 
humane, who does not pity those who are fooled into sense- 
less parades, or drilled to unflinchingly kill their fellow- 
men. Wepityalso the governments and the public senti- 
ment that encourages this folly. Parades do not educate 
men in what they need most: meekness, humility, modesty, 
self-denial, Christliness. They minister to vanity, boast- 
fulness and selfishness. But parades are the best things 
about military life in either war or peace. This ‘* play” 
over the reality of war is depraving. Men will learn 
this by and by. But at present the soldier-life is the 
admired, the fashionable life. ‘* This is your hour 
and the power of darkness.” But the light cometh. 
The day dawns. The day star appears. Pray for it, 
watch for it. Be ready for it. ‘* Lerd Jesus, come 
quickly !” 





POSITION OF PUBLIC MEN. 


The Apvocate belongs to but one ‘party.’’ It 
tests politicians and statesmen largely by their views on 
the subject of peace and arbitration. Personally the 
editor holds his own views, of course, as to character, 
opinions, conduct, and all that enters into the desirable- 
ness of this or that man for public office. A friend in 
Minnesota writes for our opinion as to the two principal 
candidates for the presidency. We were free to express 
our preference and give our reasons in a private letter. 
Neither of the great parties has uttered anything favorable 
to international arbitration in its published ‘‘ platform.” 
Individual members of those parties are heartily with us. 
In the case of Congressmen, this has been indicated by 
bills introduced and measures advocated or opposed. 


WILSON’S BILL. 


Recent letters from Hon. James F. Wilson, Senator 
from Iowa, indicate that he earnestly favors the principle 
enunciated in the following bill, now in the hands of the 
committee. 


A bill to promote peace among nations, for the creation of 
a tribunal for international arbitration and for other 
purposes. 


(Fiftieth Congress, first session. S. 292.) 


(In the Senate of the United States, December 12, 1887.) 


Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, introduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President be, and hereby is, authorized and re- 
quested to institute negotiations with other Governments 
for the creation of a tribunal for international arbitration, 
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or other appropriate means whereby all difficulties and 
disputes between nations may be peaceably settled and 
wars prevented. 

Section Second, of Wilson’s bill, covers the same ground 
as that of Hon. J. B. McCreary, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has become a law. 


ALLISON’S BILL. 


Senator Allison, of Iowa, introduced a bill; April 9, 
1888, which designates Great Britain and France. Please 
read it with care. It is entitled: 


A bill to promote and perpetuate peace between the 
United States and Great Britain and France, 
by the establishment of a permanent international 
court of arbitration, to which all differences that 
may hereafter arise between these nations may be 
referred. 


(Fiftieth Congress, first session. 8. 2634.) 


(In the Senate of the United States, April 9, 1888.) 


Mr. Allison introduced the following bill; which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to institute negotiations with 
the Governments of Great Britain and France, for the 
purpose of creating a permanent tribunal for international 
arbitration, whereby all difficulties, differences, and dis- 
putes between the United States and these nations may 
be promptly, peaceably, and amicably settled. 

Section 2. That the sum of $50,000 or as much 
thereof as is necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
defray the necessary expenses attendant upon such ne- 
gotiations. 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 


This resolution was reported unanimously from the 
committee on foreign relations June 13, 1888, and was 
unanimously passed by the Senate. A motion to recon- 
sider is now pending. In the debate on reconsideration, 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts said, ‘‘Tnis resolution is 
simply in the line of general international arbitration and 
no bearing whatever on the fisheries question, which was 
not in view when the committee directed the Chairman to 
report the resolution. For years there have been thou- 
sands of petitions received annually from churches, 
societies and other organizations and thousands of people 
thoughout the country in favor arbitrating disputes which 
now result in war. Thisis simply a step in that direction.” 

For the Resolution itself see pages 109 and 119. 

President Cleveland, October 3, acknowledges the 
receipt of proceedings of a meeting held in Pilgrim Hall 
September 24, together with a personal letter addressed 
to him, which had been referred to the State department 
for action. 

With a view to ascertain the views of certain candidates 
for Congress the following questions were addressed to 
Hon. E. A. Morse, Canton, Mass. 





Hon. Exisan A. Morse. 

Dear Sir: 

(1.) When negotiation fails to settle an international 
dispute do you believe arbitration practicable? 

(2.) If elected to Congress would you favor an 
International Tribunal, to which disputes among nations 
may be referred for arbitration ? 

Respectfully yours, 
R. B. Howarp, Sec. Am. Peace Society. 
Canton, Mass., Oct. 3, 1888. 
My dear Sir: 

In answer to above enquiries I say Yes/ to both ques- 

tions. Evian A. Morse. 





HON. T. W. HIGGINSON’S LETTER. 
CamprinGE, Oct. 5, 1888. 
R. B. Howarp, 

Dear Sir—I have received your letter of Oct. 3, in- 
quiring if I would support the plan of an International 
Tribunal for disputes between nations, should I be elected 
to Congress. 

As there exists a well-founded distrust of all election- 
eering promises, I prefer to call your attention to the fact 
that, during the visit of the English Peace Delegates, last 
year, I was placed on a committee to promote such a 
measure as you describe, and acted on the committee ; nor 
have I since seen any reason to change my opinion, or my 
willingness to act in the matter. 

Very respectfully yours, 
T. W. Hieernson. 
DEATH OF HENRY RICHARD. 
Resolution passed by the Executive Committee of the 
International Arbitration Association. 
Lonpon, Aug 28, 1888. 

Resolved, That this Committee, on behalf of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association, do hereby 
record their deep sense of the eminent services rendered 
by the late Henry Richard, M. P., to the cause of Peace 
among mankind; and of the loss which the world has 
sustained by his death; and express their recognition of 
the faithful and excellent work done by him, both in and 
out of Parliament, by which as well in this country as 
abroad, he hus enlarged and strengthened public opinion 
in favor of the principle of Arbitration in International 
disputes which it is believed must ultimately prevail, and 
their conviction that the name of Henry Richard will 
ever be remembered with affection and gratitude as one 
of the Great Pioneers of that principle and also as one of 
the leading contributors to universal and permanent 
Peace ; and do hereby express to his family, to the Peace 
Society, of which he was for so many years Secretary, 
and to all kindred Societies the admiration of the 
members of the Association for his life and character, and 
their sympathy with all who, on private or on public 
gaounds, deplore his loss — and further do determine that 
communications be sent to all similar Societies in Europe 
and America enquiring whether they would approve of a 
proposal to raise a Memorial Fund in honor of the de- 
ceased which shall be applied to the great cause which 
unites this and all kindred Associations. 





“Though right’s forever on the scaffold; wrong forever on the 
throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and within the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 
BY THOMAS C. BATTEY. 


This is an age in which the human mind has broadened 
in the scope of its conceptions as well as in its activities. 
It no longer looks upon antiquated modes of action with 
reverence because of their antiquity ; it no longer follows 
the foot-prints of our ancestors when the sunlight of 
modern civilization reveals a more desirable track. Our 
fathers followed the course—both in politics and religion 
that appeared best to them, if they erred in judgment 
must we continue in the error? They opposed force to 
force and arme to arms, sometimes they met failures, 
sometimes success. They have passed away and it re- 
mains for us to learn wisdom from their experience; if 
any of their plans of action did not produce the best 
results it is our privilege to devise better, and that without 


life, and at a trifling cost, which long years of war with 
all its horrors and bloodshed and millions upon millions 
\of treasure could not have settled to any greater 
satisfaction. Who can estimate the blessings that have 
flowed from the Geneva Award in the ease of the Alabama 
Claims and the decision of Emperor William upon the 
Northwest Boundary question? Both Great Britain and 
the United States have abundant canse to rejoice with 
thankfulness that they were saved from all the horrors of 
a prolonged and bloody contest, which would have left 
each nation embittered against the other; and the world 
itself has cause to rejoice for the lessons thus taught. 

If the system of arbitration with but few international 
rules can thus triumph over the war system, if it be thus 
shown that humanity and reason are superior to brute 
force, how much more powerful for good, would be the 
result were all the nations of Christendom to unite in a 









arraigning the wisdom by which they were guided in their | permanent union of nations, bound together in one com- 
actions. It was onee thought to be the only true method | mon brotherhood by their allegiance to Christ the Supreme 
of settling individual differences to submit to the decision | Ruler of all and over all the kingdoms of men, and de- 
of battle, but a better—because more just and humane— clare that war should be the disgrace of Christendom no 
more in accordance with the principles of our holy religion | longer. This is by no means the chimerical scheme that 
has taken the place of this barbarous practice. If sub-|it may appear to be to the minds of some. Christ is de- 
mission to law is found to be more beneficial in individual | clared to be and Christians profess to believe that He is 
practice why may it not be in a national? If trial by/|the rightful ruler of all the earth and judge among the 





battle is barbarous in the individual, what is it in the 
nation? 

If Christianity has taught us to ‘‘Resist not evil,” to 
‘‘Revenge not our own selves,” but in all things to be 
‘‘submissive to the Powers that be,” it has also taught 
that its author, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is Lord 
of lords and King of kings,—that he has all power, on 
earth and in heaven, that he will ‘‘Judge among the 
nations,” that ‘*Vengeance is his and he will repay,’’ and 
that a just recompense of reward shall be meted out 
to the oppressor and the oppressed, and that all men, 
king and peasant, are alike accountable to Him for all 
their deeds. 

Then let no one in this enlightened day and age of the 
world hold up or plead for that which Christianity con- 
demns and at which humanity shudders. We have long 
known that war was barbarous and a sore calamity to atiy 
people. We have learned by a few experiments of recent 
times that it is unnecessary. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


William Penn successfully planted his infant colony 
among savages by just and peaceful measures, and while 
others depending upon the sword were involved in almost 
constant bloodshed, he maintained uninterrupted friend- 
ship with them until the government of the colony passed 
from his hands to those who depended on the sword for 
their defence. There is nothing whatever to show that 
the same policy that had preserved the peace in the 
celony of Pennsylvania uninterruptedly for seventy years, 
might net have preserved it longer had it been continued. 

Quiet arbitration has on more than one occasion settled 
complicated differences between nations to entire satis- 
faction, when war on a gigantic scale and determined 
spirit was imminent; and who shall say that either nation 
was the loser either in treasure or honor by this mode of 
settlement. Nay, was it not fur more honorable to both 
parties, because more humane, more in accordance with 
the pure spirit of Christianity, than to have plunged into 
deadly strife? It has thus been proven beyond the 
possibility of cavil, that arbitration can settle questions 
of international disputes without the sacrifice of human 


nations and to whom all power and dominion belongs, and 
since war is contrary to his written law, whenever and 
in whatever manner He shall speak, it must cease, as it 
|is written that His word when it goeth forth shall not 
‘return unto Him void but shall accomplish that thing 
whereunto He sent it. He mayspeak by man, by king or 
by peasant, or He may speak by the very condition which 
|; disobedience to His word may have entailed upon the 
| nations. 


WAR DEBTS. 


All the nations of the civilized wor!d are over-burdened 
by debts occasioned almost exclusively by wars, and 
preparations for war and warlike defences; those debts 
amount in the aggregate to nearly forty thousand millions 
of dollars. It has been shown that the present war 
system of Europe costs her the enormous sum of over 
one thousand millions of dollars per year, while that of 
our own country exceeds forty millions, and all this in 
times of peace. But this is not all, by the withdrawal of 
thousands upon thousands of able bodied men from the 
producing population of these civilized countries, and 
adding them to the list of consumers, the balance of 
trade (so essential to individual prosperity) is much 
reduced, if not entirely turned against them. The im- 
mense sums of money spoken of, increased many fold in 
times of war, have to be raised, and in some form or other 
raised by the people. It is not in the power of words to 
iset forth the poverty, the degradation, and sufferings 
entailed upon the peasantry of Europe by this state of 
|things. What wonder is it that people thus burdened by 
|taxation they cannot avert, nor yet pay, reduced to the 
| very verge of desperation by their sufferings produced by 
| the demands exacted by government in order to support 
| its immense armaments, should emigrate by the thousand 
\from the land of their birth, seeking relief in foreign 
lands? What wonder that they become disheartened, 
denounce all government, and turn anarchists, nihilists, 
and dynamiters and threaten the very foundations of our 
civilization? May not this state of things be interpreted 
as the voice of God demanding a change? 
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A BETTER WAY PRACTICABLE. 


Instead of enforcing such immense armaments at such an 
enormous outlay of treasure, were the rulers and states- 
men of the civilized world to lay aside their national 
prejudices and their national pride, and cast about for a 
less expensive as well as as a more rational, humane, aye, 
a more Christian method of settling international differ- 
ences, with a determination that so anti-christian a system 
as war should be superseded by one more in accordance 
with the feelings of all good men, and with the profession 
of our holy religion, making Christian principles the basis 
of the system, it might be easily affected. It would be 
found that arbitration even would be preferable, far more 
honorable than war, and that the name of an arbitrator 
will shine upon the page of history with a purer lustre 
than ,hat of a conqueror. Yet it may be seen that 
arbitra tion, from the very nature of the case, being but a 
temporary adjustment of difficulties, and new arbitrators 
to be chosen in every emergency that may arise, cannot 
fill all the conditions of an International Arbiter. 

Something more permanent, more universal in its ap- 
plication is needed. An ‘International Congress” in 
which all civilized nations are represented, whose rules 
should be based upon an ‘‘International Constitution” 
recognizing the ‘‘Supreme Rulership of the Son of God 
and the Brotherhood of Nations,” and enforced by a 
‘‘High Court of Nations’’ would be more in conformity 
with the spirit of the age, more dignified and in. accord- 
ance with the principles of Christianity. 

The adoption of such a Constitution and the election of 
members to such a Congress would be of itself a sufficient 
pledge or guarantee, on the part of the nations so doing 
for the authority and power of such a Constitution, the 
Congress and High Court it might provide, and thus 
render the settlement of international differences, binding 
and perpetual, without the effusion of blood and the 
horror of war. 


RETALIATION INHUMANE. 


How much more honorable and humane would such a 
course between nations be than the present system of 
jealousy, injury, retaliation and revenge. How much 
more dignified for nations occupying the highest positions 
in power, wisdom and learning, to make arrangements, 
compatible with their positions, for the ending of all 
international differences by referring them to a ‘‘Higher 
Tribunal,” composed of the most eminent jurists, not only 
of their own but of all nations, than the vast destructive 
military preparations now being made by them. 

To further this end an International Convention should 
be called, to which all civilized nations and people, what- 
ever the form of government they may have adopted, and 
by whatever internal laws they may be governed, should 
be invited to send delegates and have a voice in resolu- 
tions and decisions to which it may arrive. This Con- 
vention should have authority cenferred upon it to consider 
and prepare an ‘International Constitution” to be sub- 
mitted to the different nations represented for their 
adoption. 

This Constitution should provide for the establishment 
of an International Congress, by which a Code of Inter- 
national Law should be prepared and a High Court set 
up to execute them. These International Laws and this 
High Court thus enacted and set up should supersede the 
immense armaments of the nations thus confederated 





which should be immediately disbanded as being useless 
and cumbersome. 
PEACE IS ECONOMY. 


Such a system as here delineated could but be attended 
with expense, but when we consider the enormous 
treasures sunk in the present system, it would be but 
insignificant, while the accruing benefits would be in- 
calculable. 

Hundreds of thousands of men now maintained in 
useless inactivity, restored to the producing and manu- 
facturing energies of the world would develop a degree of 
financial prosperity hitherto unknown, while the demoral- 
izing influences of camp-life being removed a far higher 
degree of moral sensibility would soon spread over the 
masses of the people and under the influence of greater 
ducational facilities, superstition and ignorance would 
yield to refinement and intelligence. The legitimate 
revenues of the nations being increased while their ex- 
penses would be reduced, taxation would be lessened and 
the financial burden of government would fall so lightly 
upon the shoulders of the people, their love for their 
country and its institutions would be increased. Crime 
would be diminished. The occasion for nihilism and 
anarchy being thus removed the assassination of nobles 
and rulers would become less frequent and government 
would stand upon a surer foundation than it can under the 
present intolerable system—even the loving hearts of its 
subjects. 

But why attempt to illustrate or explain a self-evident 
truth? The resulting improvement in the condition of 
the civilized world under this change is as evident as an 
axiom in mathematics. While it is equally evident that 
the blessings of the Supreme Ruler and Father of all 
nations would rest upon it, conducing to the happiness of 
all, both prince and peasant, ruler and ruled, until peace 
and good will should spread over the whole earth as the 
waters are spread over the sea. 

Vioia, Linn Co., Iowa. 





NEW FRENCH GUN. 


Could there be an experiment more ghastly than one 
described by Figaro the other day, or one better calculated 
to show the sickening brutality of modern war prepara- 
tions? The new Lebel gun was tried in its capacity as a 
machine for destroying the human body. Twenty corpses 
were arranged at various distances, and the damage 
wrought upon them by the shot was carefully examined 
by surgeons, the result being, from a military point of 
view, most satisfactory. France is, meanwhile, the proud 
possessor of a gun which can i ‘ct wounds more ‘‘fine” 
and dangerous, more difficult to .. »air than any other ex- 
isting gun. Truly this is a great prize, and will excite 
muchenvy. Every nation must have such guns ; in every 
land the toilers must give up their hard won living to 
provide such weapons for tearing the bodies of men and 
the hearts of women in neighbor lands. Then the devil 
will put it into the head of some experimenter to contriye 
a‘ fresh implement more savage still, and the demoniac 
rivalry will take a fresh run towards success. Surely the 
enginery of war is becoming too horrible to be tolerated 
by the conscience of the civilized world. Surely some na- 
tion should refuse to take part in this appalling wicked- 
ness. — British Weekly. 
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ARROW WORDS. 


Never shall thy spoken word 
Be again unsaid, unheard. 
Well its work the utterance wrought— 
Woe or weal, whate’er it brought; 
Once for all the rune is read, 
Once for all the judgment said. 
Though it pierced, a poisoned spear, 
Through the soul though holdest dear, 
Though it quiver fierce and deep, 
Through some stainless spirit’s sleep, 
Idle, vain, the flying sting 
That a passing rage might bring. 
Speech shall give it fangs of steel, 
Utterance all its barb reveal. 

—Rose Terry Cooke. 





od 
PROPOSED FRANCO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
TREATY. 

Who shall measure the force of a great example? The 
address presented by 234 members of the British Parlia- 
ment to the President and Congress of the United States 
has stirred our French brethren to propose a Franco- 
American treaty for the settlement of differences by law 
instead of war. Whatever interval of time may come 
between these efforts and their triumph, each fresh step 
will shorten that interval and give new impulse to public 
opinion. Within fifty years from this time, probably, that 
British deputation and the French movement which has 
followed it will be ranked among events of the highest 
importance in the world’s history. 


In December last the following petition to the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was adopted by the following 
societies : — The International League of Peace and Lib- 
erty, the Paris Committee of the International Peace and 
Arbitration Federation, the French Society of the Friends 
of Peace, and the Peace Society of the Familistere of 


Guise. It has been widely circulated for signatures, and 
M. Barodet, Deputy, has sought the signetures of his 
colleagues in the Chamber. At the beginning of March 
one hundred and eleven deputies had already signed this 
document. This is a great fact, and we over our warmest 
congratulations to our friends on the other side of the 
Channel, as well as to our friends of the Workman’s 
Peace Association on this side. There can be no doubt 
butt hat this proceeding will strengthen the movement alike 
in England and America. 


[ TRANSLATION, ] 


‘‘MonsreuR LE Ministre — The undersigned approach 
you for the purpose of expressing their respectful request 
that the Government of the Republic may enter into ne- 
gotiations with the United States of America with a view 
to concluding a permament treaty of arbitration. 

‘Tt is universally admitted that the state of armed truce 
in which the peoples of Europe are living compels them 


all to incur military expenses, the constant increase ‘of: 


which is leading to bankruptcy. 

‘‘As regards the army, France must, at any cost main- 
tain a state of defence, the limits of which cannot be de- 
termined. Both from an economic and financial point of 
view, she must ensure to the industry of the nation such 
security as is indispensable, in order that the productive 
forces of commerce, agriculture, and industry may be 
adequate to meet the crushing charges which the national 
defence demands. 


‘*There exists a great nation whose geographical posi- 
tion, its pelitical constitution, and the energy which it 
displays, alike in labor and in liberty, have given it the 
blessings of peace for a hundred years— the United 
States of America. France has had the glory and the 
happiness of aiding this people in securing its freedom ; 
and it is to her that she should naturally address, in the 
first instance, a proposal in the form of a permanent treaty 
‘Of arbitration for that specific alliance which the Republic 
is disposed to conclude with all nations. 


‘‘A permanent arbitration treaty is not an alliance which 
is eitber offensive or defensive. For the nations which join 
such a league, there is no obligation to take part in any 
hostilities in which either may find itself engaged. Itis an 
engagement of a purely pacific character. 


‘‘We do not doubt, Monsieur le Ministre, but that a 
favorable reception will be given by the Government to 
our request, for we are profoundly convinced, in making 
this demand, that we thereby serve the interests alike of 
France and of humanity.” —Concord. 





THE DECLARATION OF PARIS OF 1856. 


A discussion of the above subject took place in the 
London Chamber of Commerce in August last. Thomas 
G. Bowles favored the withdrawal of England as demand- 
ed by her maritime and naval interests. 

The Conference in Paris in 1856 arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

‘*], Privateering is and remains abolished. 

_ **2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war. 

“3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag. 

‘‘4, Blockades, inorder to be binding, must be effective ; 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy.” 

The United States never assented to those conditions, 
though they were willing to do so, if England would as- 
sent to the abolition of the right of capture and seizure. 
At present, therefore, Great Britain was bound, but the 
United States was free. 

Mr. John Glover thought that the 1856 proposal was 
distinctly in the interest of civilization and peace, aud he 
hoped that the London Chamber of Commerce would ex- 
press no opinion against the Declaration of Paris, but 
rather in favor of its extension to all private property. 

Dr. Pankhurst, Mr. Arno!d Forster, and Captain W. 
Henderson supported the views expressed by Professor 
Westlake and Mr. Glover. 





A LEAGUE OF ARBITRATION. 


BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Whose heart does not thrill at the mere mention of 
measures that may soon lead to the abolition of all wars 
among nations, as well defensive as offensive. and lead 
to the establishment of perpetual Peace on Earth’and 
everlasting good will to Men? To all men, and ail 
Women as well? There is material enough already pre- 
pared among the hitherto war-making nations for an or- 
ganization that would utter the voice of the seven Apo- 





calyptic thunders against the casting of another cannon or 
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bomb-shell; or forging another bayonet or sword; or 
rearing another fortification, great or small, on all our 
twenty thousand miles of river, lake and ocean-coast: 
every twenty miles as much needing military defence in 
separate, as the whole twenty thousand miles together. 
How, then, shall those myriad voices get themselves 
heard? Even some of the Governments, our own indeed 
of the number, are moving in the same direction. How 
shall they learn to co-operate as one for this millennial 
consummation? For sure, let four er five of the great 
Christian Powers of Europe unite in a Congress for such 
object, joined, as it surely would be, by our own and 
Brazil, if by no others in South America, and the work 
would already be half done! Consideration and discus- 
sion would flash such light and lightning down among the 
horrors of the barbarous and bloody system, that no other 
civilized or half-civilized tribe or people would dream of 
war while such a body was in peaceful session. And 
when its deliberations were concluded and published to 
the world, they would be asa voice from heaven com- 
manding that swords at once be beaten into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks, for the nations are not to 
learn nor practise war, frum this time onward, forever. 
Long ago it was written: 


‘‘War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings could not play at!” 


And then another in similar strain: 


‘*Kings, priests and statesmen blast the human flower 
Even in its tender bud; their influence darts 

Like subtile poison through the bloodless veins 

Of desolate society. The child, 

Ere he can lisp his mother’s sacred name, 

Swells with the unnatural pride of crime, and lifts 
His baby sword, even in a hero’s mood! 

This infant arm becomes the bloodiest scourge 

Of devastated earth!” 


It is not so now. The People have been discovered’ 
Men have discovered themselves, and some of their rights 
too; their voices among others, and how to use them. 
And Women have been discovered, the other Hemisphere 
of Humanity. 


Once these men and women only groaned under the 
lordly lash of titled tyrants and task-masters; and were 
butchered by innumerable millions on battle-fields where 
neither they nor their children ever knew the reason why 
they fell, or perished more miserably by Pestilence and 
Famine—grim monsters that always fed and fattened on 


the miseries of war. And even do still! 

I heard a returned missionary say he had seen a heathen 
temple with seventy massive pillars, every one resting 
on the skull of a human victim offe.ed at its base. But 
who can tell on how many human skulls rests the throne 
of Britain? Or how many under-pinned the short-lived 
throne of Napoleon Bonaparte? 

O yes, Mr. Editor, let us have the League of Arbitra- 
tion! Let governments friendly to the cause of Peaceful 
adjustment of national grievances by Arbitration, instead 
of resort to War, call a Congress of Nations, few nations 
or many; and through such League and such Congress 
we will shed a light on the terrible history of the wars of 
more than a thousand Christian years as will turn the 
cheek of Humanity pale! And before which the civilized 
world shall stand aghast ! 

The world is waiting for such Evangel. Let it be but 
proclaimed in all its beauty and power and we shall soon 





see the peoples of every enlightened nation flocking to its 
celestial standard ‘‘ as clouds, or as doves to their win- 
dows.”—The Universal Republic. 

Concorp, N. H., Sept., 1888. 





THE CHINESE EXCLUSION BILL. 


We would not lay ourselves open to the charge of being 
too harsh in our judgment of the actions of our represen- 
tatives at Washington in this or any other matter brought 
up for their consideration, but it seems to us that the con- 
duct of both Houses of our National Legislature on this 
Chinese treaty question can only be fitly characterized as 
silly, disgraceful and humiliating in the extreme. The 
haste exhibited in rushing the bill through Congress on 
the strength of a baseless rumor was thoroughly discredit- 
able to men possessed of any dignity and self-respect. 
It was shameful and contemptible. It is not necessary 
to call in question here the merits of the Exclusion Bill 
itself, but it was a measure that should not have been 
passed at any time without the most careful deliberation. 
It is very likely that it would have received such treat- 
ment if it had come up at any other time than the present. 
But what an exhibition is Congress making of itself in the 
eyes of other nations by its puerile and ill-tempered 
actions in these matters of international concern! It was 
not enough that it must pick a silly and needless quarrel 
with Canada over a few kits of fish, but it must tumble 
over itself in blind haste to cast an insulting imputation 
upon another foreign power that has never done anything 
worse than to permit its people to come, as millions of 
others foreigners have come, to our shores. 

It should be remembered that even China has some 
rights which we, a8 a nation, are bound to respect. She 
has not forced her people upon us, her paupers, lunatics 
and criminals, as some countries of Europe. have done. 
It was only a short time ago that the Chinese Government 
sent back to us the unclaimed balance of the indemnity 
fund which we had paid her on account of the affair at 
Rock Springs, an act which, under the circumstances, 
was not unlike heaping ‘‘coals of fire” upon our heads. 
But it cannot be expected that China will continue to re- 
gard us, as a nation or a people, with friendly feelings if 
we, on our part, continue our unjust, cruel and>senseless 
course of conduct towards the Chinese who have come to 
our shores. It is not improbable that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment may be driven soon to adopt that retaliatory 
policy which our own enlightened Government has recent- 
ly taken up, and then what will become of our interests 
in the Empire? 

If China concludes that two can play at this game of 
exclusion, what will become of the thousands of Ameri- 
cans who are now engaged in missienary, educational and 
commercial enterprises in China? Surely the interests of 
these people are worthy of as much consideration as the 
‘thoodlum” vote of ‘the Pacific Coast! If China should 
to-day turn upon our people in that country, missionaries, 
teachers and merchants, and rout them from the land, 
‘thorse, foot and baggage,’’ how ceuld we defend them, 
or how could we consistently condemn her for it? It 
would be well for Congress to take some such questions 
as these into consideration before it rushes through any 
more exclusion bills.—N. Y. Observer. 





God governs in the affairs of men; and if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice neither can a 
kingdom rise without His aid.—Franklin. 
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EVERY CITIZEN A POWER. 
BY HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


It is a peculiar and beautiful property of free govern- 
ment,—that it invests the humblest and most private 
virtues with a public interest and dignity, making society, 
as Mr. Burke has well expressed it, not only ‘‘a partner- 
ship in all science and in all art,” but ‘‘in all virtue and 
in all perfection,” and superinducing upon all ordinary 
motives to the practice of virtue something of high offi- 
cial obligation and lofty patriotic sanction. This very 
quality of patriotism,—what a new extension and com- 
prehensive character has liberty imparted to it! No lon- 
ger are its laurels appropriated to one or two limited 
lines of public service, but they are planted along the 
borders of every walk in life and lowered to the reach of 
the humblest hand. Not alone, under a free government 
is he a patriot who marshals armies in the field to a suc- 
cessful onset upon some foreign assailant of the nation’s 
liberties, not alone he who arrays arguments in the Senate 
chamber to a triumphant issue against seme domestic de- 
stroyer of its prosperity and welfare. He, too, the most 
retired and humble citizen, who never lifted his armr in 
battle or his voice in council, but who neglecting none of 
the few direct political duties which the forms of a free 
government impose, has devoted himself to the discharge 
of the thousand indireet ones which the spirit of such a 
government implies, and its security and advancemen- 
imperatively demand,—who has combated his own past 
sions, who has taken counsel of his own enlightened con- 
science, who has studied the art and practised the exercise 
of an intelligent self-government,—he has acted a part, 
achieved a victory, afforded an example, which have no 
less patriotism and even mere promise of perpetuity and 

ress to free government in them, than the most bril- 
liant triumphs of the field or the forum. 





CHANCEY DEPEW ON ARMAMENTS. 


Hon. Chancey A. Depew met with a warm reception on 
his return from Europe. The following passage in his 
remarks should be pondered. 


“One thing, my friends, that impresses an American 
abroad more than any other is the infinite superiority of 
our economic and industrial system, especially as he 
realises that the whole Continent is an armed camp. He 
sees there 10,000,000 men at the command of Govern- 
ment for war purposes, with all business based on the 
need of being ready for the great war daily expected. 
Hessees all the young men of Europe in the barracks or 
marching on the highway with the women driven into the 
field of labor. He sees half the population daily drilling 
in the art of murder and the other half taxed to support 
them in their hideous work. When you see this picture 
and then compare it with our own country, with an army in- 
visible except with the aid of a microscope, and with a 
navy that a canalboat can run down; when you see a 
system under which no burden can be put upon the 
people, save that which they willingly bear to meet an 
honest debt incurred in a war for their preservation ; when 
you see everything harmonized to work out the best de- 
velopment of the country and the highest improvement of 
its citizenship, then you feel when you come back that: 
truly there is no place like home.” 





THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
BY HON. JOHN SHERMAN. 


Shall each country protect itself from the other by 
lines of fortifications, dotted by custom-houses, carefully 
watched by smugglers, and expend their resources for 
armies and vessels of war? Shall we duplicate canals on 
our borders at every natural obstacle to commerce because 
we cannot agree for their common use? Shall we, like 
unfriendly neighbors, build a mad-lane between us, because 
we cannot agree to join our fences? One or the other of 
these lines of public policy will very soon have to be 
adopted, or, like the ancient English and Scotch, we will 
be in a state of continual controversy or warfare with each 
other. J preferakind and generous policy to Canada 
rather than one of retaliation and force. Nor will mere 
commercial arrangements, in their nature temporary, like 
the reciprocity treaty of 1854 and of 1871, liable to be 
set aside by the shifting exigencies of the political situa- 
tion, meet or solve the problem we have before us. They 
only tend to emphasize our separation. 

The way to union with Canada is not by hostile legislation; 
not by acts of retaliation, but by friendly overtures. This 
union is one of the events that must inevitably come in 
the future ; it will come by the logic of the situation, 4nd 
no politician or combination of politicians can prevent it. 
The true policy of this Government is to tender freedom 
in trade and intercourse, and to make this tender in such 
a fraternal way that it shall be an overture to the Canadian 
people to become a part of this Republic. 


Any force used will defeat the object we have in view. 
It can only be approached by gradual measures that invite 
and tend to good will and intercourse. It can not be pro- 
moted by controversy or retaliation. These measures lead 
to others, and end in war. There are restless spirits in 
every generation that seek to rise by the misfortunes of 
their country. There are narrow politicians that seek by 
tricks and popular appeals to gain an advantage; but in 
the end they fall by their own devices. 

True statesmanship consists in an earnest effort by 
honest means to promote the public good. No greater 
good can be accomplished than by a wise and peaceful 
policy to unite Canada and the United States under one 
common government, but carefully preserving each to 
state its local authority and autonomy. This controlling 
principle of blending local and national authority — many 
in one —was the discovery of our fathers, and has guided 
the American people thus far in safety and honor, and I 
believe can be and ought to be extended to the people of 
Canada. Witha firm conviction that this consummation, 
most devoutly to be wished, is within the womb of destiny, 
and believing that it is our duty to hasten its coming, I 
am not willing for one to vote for any measure not 
demanded by national honor, that will tend to postpone 
the good time coming when the American flag will be the 
signal and sign of the Union of all the English speaking 
people of the continent from the Rio Grande to the Arctic 
Ocean.— Speech in U. S. Senate, Sept. 18, 1888. 





ASHAMED OF POLITICIANS. 


The danger that our country may be placed in a hostile 
position towards other countries, with whom she ought to 
hold the most friendly relations, is greatly increased by 
the strong tendency among active politicians to subordi- 
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nate national interests to party claims. Of this, we have re- | 1826, the town was struck with dismay on perceiving the 


cently had several examples, calculated to cause blushing 
and confusion of face to those who love their country and 
desire to preserve its henor untarnished. The effect of this 
wicked political system is to deprave the national con- 
science, and to lead many to sacrifice right and justice to 
what they regard as present expediency — to do evil that 
good may come. It is a well-established principle, that 
national crimes meet with national punishments. And it 
would not be very surprising if contingencies should arise in 
which a desire to conciliate popular favor should so over- 
balance the good sense and right feeling of those in posi- 
tions of influence, as to induce them to support measures 
that may lead our country into the expenses and horrors 
of war. — The Friend. 





PRESBYTERIANS ON PEACE. 


A Committee on Peace appointed by the London Meet- 
ing of Friends, prepared a Memorial urging the adoption 
of Arbitration as a substitute for War, in all cases of 
international disputes. Copies of this were presented 
to the Pan-Anglican Conference of Bishops of the Church 
of England; and to the Pan-Presbyterian Conference, 
held in London in the month of July. The latter body 
adopted the following favorable resolution respecting it : 

“At Exeter Hall, London, July 12th, 1888. The 
General Council of the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian system being met and con- 
stituted: Resolved inter alia;—‘The Council, having 
considered the Memorial from the Society of Friends on 
the subject of Peace and the use of Arbitration as a 
substitute for War, are happy to express their entire and 
hearty concurrence with the sentiments of their brethren. 
We hail with joy the settlements of International disputes 
already effected without an appeal to arms, and see no 
reason why this method of adjustment should not be 
applied in all cases whatsoever. In view, therefore, of 
the many miseries of war, and of the intolerable burdens 
which preparation for it imposes upon the nations, they 
commend the whole subject to the sympathies and prayers 
of the Churches they represent, in the hope that He whom 
we worship as the Prince of Peace will more and more 
incline the hearts both of people and rulers to settle all 
their differences by an appeal to reason and forbearance, 
and not by force.’— Extracted from the Minutes of the 
Council, W. G. Blakie, D.D., one of the Clerks of Coun- 


cil ”? 





AN ARMY REPULSED BY PRAYER. 

The following account of the remarkable deliverance of 
a peaceable town is given in the very interesting ‘‘Memo- 
rials of John Venning, Esq.,” by T. S. Henderson 
(London : Knight and Son, and Hamilton, Adams & Co.). 

John Venning spent a large portion of his life in St. 
Petersburg, and was in high estimation with the pious and 
benevolent of that city for his untiring and disinterested 
philanthropy. Having mentioned that a German mission- 
ary from Basle, Mr. Saltet, had arrived at St. Petersburg 
on his way to Persia, and that he had often engaged him 
to preach to the German prisoners, John Venning adds: 

‘‘After some months’ stay in St. Petersburg, Mr. Saltet 
proceeded to his destination at Shushi, a Persian town 
ceded to Russia, and there he was richly blessed in 
gathering a little church of converts. One morning, in 


| 











hills covered with a body of Persian cavalry, 10,000 in 
number, under the command of Abbas Mirza, who had 
thus invaded the country without provocation, in a time 
of peace, when the Russians were unprepared to meet such 
a force. A herald was sent by the Persian Prince, using 
menaces like those of Rabshakeh, bidding the heretics 
open their gates, and adding, ‘See if your King Jesus 
can help you, whom we defy? The new troops in town 
were called to arms; all was confusion and dismay. 
Saltet called his little Christian band together, and said, 
‘Let us go into our house of prayer, and there lay the 
Persian’s blasphemies before Hezekiah’s God.’ They 
went into the sanctuary, and laid the words and menaces 
of the Mahometan herald before their ‘King Jesus,’ and 
continued in prayer to Him who is a very present help in 
trouble. Towards the close of the afternoon, the Persians 
thought they heard the approach of a Russian army 
(which was not the case), and they decamped; not s 
Persian was to be seen. Mr. Saltet wrote me a long 
account of this, with many other details of the goodness 
of God in their sore distress.” 





EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


—A ‘‘holy war” is as absurd an expression when 
applied to killing men as a ‘‘ righteous sinner.” 


—We regret to learn that our venerable and beloved 
friend, Rev. H. Halsey of East Wilson, N. Y., has been 
compelled at last, when past the age of ninety, to suc- 
cumb to the infirmities incident to his advanced years. He 
lies ill at the home of his daughter Mrs. Bull with his 
children about him. No warmer or firmer friend and no 
more generous giver to the cause of peace do we know. 
William Ladd was under his roof ia his early ministry, 
and henceforth, his zeal knew no abatement. It grew 
with his many years of Christian service. 


—The Duchess County, N.Y. Peace Society held its Anni- 
versary at Wiley’s Grove, near Poughkeepsie, and in the 
evening, at the Universalist Church, in that city, Sunday, 
August 12. It was addressed by Rev. Emory J. Haynes, 
D. D., of Boston; Rev. M. M. Margasarian, of Phila- 
delphia; Levi K. Joslyn, of Providence, R. I.; Rev. L. 
H. Squires, of New Haven, Conn., and the efficient and 
tireless Secretary, Rev. Amanda Deyo, of Oxford, N. Y. 





A SUNSET THOUGHT. 
BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON BOYCE. 


The West was glowing with golden clouds, 
The veils of Ee were the oly shrouds 
That wrapt the beauteous dying sun, 

As it sank to rest when the day was done. 


Across the azure the masses white 
Drifted, until the crimson light 

Caught and caused them to add their glory 
To this beautiful phase of nature’s story. 


And, 
I wondered if, when life were done, 
Our parting days so tinged would be 
With golden thoughts of eternity. 


gazing up at the lingering sun, 


—Advance. 


East Onanee, N. J. 
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CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE SOCIETY. 


About three years ago a society was formed in London, 
England, called the Christian Kingdom Society. From 
small beginnings it has grown steadily and surely. The 
“One Rule” of the Society is, that its members shall 
promise to ‘‘endeavor in all things to render faithful and 
loyal obedience to the Spirit of Christ.” 

To describe a little its aims and methods, I will make 
the following extracts from its leaflets. 

‘“‘Ata time of so much angry feeling, selfishness and 
self-seeking, we desire to bring together earnest people of 
all classes, who wish to set the promotion of God’s King- 
dom of righteousness, peace, and love, above the lesser 
considerations of party, sect, or personal convenience. 

‘*We are not in any sense a sect: we do not enter into 
theological discussions, or hold religious services, or in- 
terfere in any way with the work of the Churches. We 
are an Ethical Society founded on a Christian basis, and 
having for its only condition of membership ‘an endeavor, 
in all things, to render faithful obedience to the Spirit of 
Christ.’ 





‘Our organization is simple, but hitherto it has worked 
well. We have no public meetings or lecturers; we rely 


upon the individual efforts of allour members. We hope, | 


therefore, that those who hear of the Society will pass on 
the message to friends and acquaintances, and do what 
they can to influence others in daily life. 

‘*We make no additional demands on the time or energy 
of those who are already working in the Kingdom of God, 
but the fact of such workers accepting membership among 
us will strengthen the hands, rejoice the hearts, and re- 
vive the spirits of many. 

‘*We believe that ten thousand earnest people, with 
their hearts firmly fixed upon righteousness, working 
quietly and patiently in their various circles, and availing 
themselves of all opportunities of prometing human right- 
eousness and human happiness, would soon work a moral 











reformation in the land. 

**Should the Society take root in other countries, it 
might serve as a connecting link between nations, as well 
as between societies and churches, and thus be the means | 
of fostering healthier and kindlier feelings among people | 
of all kindreds, nations and tongues.” 





MADE ILL BY A CANCER. 


A minister in England was ill from the effects of cancer. 
One day, after his daughter had made him comfortable by 
placing three pillows under his head, a friend called and 
inquired: ‘‘How are you to-day, Mr. Parsons?” ‘Very 
comfortable, indeed. See! I lie on three pillows. They 
remind me of the pillows on which my soul lies.” Putting 
his hand on the undermost one, he said: ‘‘This is the 
pillow of God’s infinite power ; the second is the pillow of 
God’s infinite wisdom ; the third and top one is the pillow 
of God’s infinite love in Jesus Christ. ‘The eternal God 
is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.’ ” 


Hast thou within a care so deep, 

It chases from thine eye-lids sleep? 
To thy Redeemer take that care, 
And change anxiety to prayer. 


Has thou a hope, with which thy heart 
Would almost feel it death to part? 
Entreat thy God that hope to crown, 
Or give thee strength to lay it down. 





RUM IN AFRICA. 

Rev. J. N. Murdock, D. D., at the Boston Baptist 
Social Union meeting, Monday, Sept. 24, gave an 
account of a memorable interview with the King of 
the Belgians. A committee, of which he was chair- 
man, was appointed by the Missionary Conference 
in London to present to the King a resolution of 
thanks for his mindfulness of the welfare of the 
African peoples that were under his protection, and so- 
liciting his aid in suppressing the abominable traffic in 
intoxicating drinks. They were planning to visit Brus- 
sels for that purpose, when they learned that the King 
was in London, and arranged with the Belgian minister 
for an interview. They were received with no oppressive 
etiquette, but with much of the ease with which any 
gentleman would receive other gentlemen. The King, 
he said, was tall (six feet three inches), rather slender, 
with a noble and expressive countenance. He received 
the resolution of the Conference with cordial interest, 
thanked them for the terms in which he had been spoken 
of, expressed his interest in the objects of the conference, 
and remarked that, though a Catholic, he welcomed any 
Christians who would labor to preach Christ to his African 
subjects, or his European subjects, to try to make them 
like Christians in England, or such as he understood 
abounded in America. Belgium, he said, was Catholic, 
and the Catholic religion was established by law, but re- 
ligious freedom is guaranteed. He felt deeply on the 
subject of the liquor traffic in Africa, and would do what 
he could to restrain it. But his hands were tied hy the 
Berlin Conference. How, he asked, can I prevent you 
Americans from sending rum to Africa? 





Cardinal Manning of London says: ‘‘For thirty-five 
years I have been priest and bishop in London, and now 


.L approach my eightieth year I have learned some lessons, 


and the first thing is this: the chief bar to the working 
of the Holy Spirit of Ged in the souls of men and women 
is intoxicating drink. I know no antagonist to that good 


{Spirit more direct, more subtle, more stealthy, more 


ubiquitous, than intoxicating drink. Though J have 
known men and women destroyed for all manner of reasons, 
yet I know of nocause that effects man, woman, child and 
home with such universality of steady power as intoxi- 
cating drink.” 








NOVEL, USEFUL AND HANDSOME. 


The attention of our readers is specially called to the 
advertisement of the Economy Wall Desk, which appears 
in another column. It is a desk so constructed as to 
occupy & minimum of room and at the same time afford 
those conveniences which are always needed where writ- 
ing is to be done, whether in an office or in a private room 
in a dwelling. Entirely unlike other desks, it is fastened 
to the wall instead of standing upon a foundation. When 
closed it occupies no more space than a wall cabinet and 
is really a handsome decoration to a room or office. When 
open, on the other hand, there is a generous surface on 
which to spread writing materials, and also abundant 
pigeon-hole room for the storage of stationery, manu- 
scripts, books, etc. We know of no article of the kind 
which has received higher praise from persons of distinction 
than has this desk. A number of these testimonials 
appear in the advertisement. The desk, while good for 
any day of the year, makes a most attractive holiday 
present. 
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s@7CUT THIS OUT-e 


The “Economy” Wall Desk. 


ECONOMICAL IN COST & ROOM 


A Desk for Every Man, 
Woman and Child. 


A Perfect Holiday Present. 


Pornts.—It occupies no floor space; can be 
used where room is too limited to admit of any 
other desk; will accommodate a full writing 
outfit—day-book, ledger, etc.; has ample 

—r writing-table and book shelves; is easily ad- 
justed to any wall at any height, suitable for standing or sitting, and 
is an ornament to any office or home. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘* Handsome and convenient. It exactly fills a niche which has long 
needed it.”"—Joun G. WHITTIER. 

* It is a nest of conveniences. It ought to go all over the world.” — 
Rr. Rev. F. D. Huntinaron, Bishop of Diocese of Central New York. 

“A very handsome and convenient piece of furniture. ”—OLIver 
Wenvett Homes. 

**The desk is very satisfactory. It is compact and commodious and 
its interior arrangements are unique and attractive.”—Joun J. 
InGats, President of the United States Senate. 

** Useful, beautiful, ingenious, and a murvel of compactness and 
convenience. It is without a rival.”—Lawrence J. Firsgeraxp, State 
Treasurer of New York. , 

* Very ce and useful.”—Heten A. Suarer, Acting President 
of Welles) 

Hendredo oft of > al workers, business men and heads of families all 
over the United States and foreign countries testify with equal 
emphasis to the merits of the desk. 

Should your home dealer not have it, send for circular, showing 
seven different styles, to the 





CORTLAND DESK CO., Limited, Cortland, NY. 





8359 Voy Wonder Why $1.50 


‘We can give so much for the money? Thousands say this in their letters. It is 
lates are made it costs far less Jeceuonainy to print 150,000 
than 100,000. During its nearly fifty years’ existance the 


American Agriculturist 


has absorbed twenty-four other agricultural periodicals, and continues to be the 
recognized authority on agricultural matters the world over. With the old staff 
of editors who have made it a power in both hewispheres, reinforced with new 
writers, it will be more valuable during 1888 than ever. Each number now con- 
tains nearly one hundred origina! illustrations and original articles en the Farm, 
Garden, Hearth, and Household, from over fifty different writers. Price, $1.50 a 


year; single number 15 cents. 
ON CALVARY, 
CHRIST pzvoKe PicaTe. 


These magnificent works of art are neither old time chromos nor ordi en- 
gravings, but exquisite pictures =e for us by Photoetching aud Mezzo- 

graveure process, on heavy plate pa 22x28 inches. Price, $1.00 each. Both 
OUnneD (finished Dec. 20, 1887) forwarded in tubes, postpaid. 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


American Agriculturist (Eng. or German), choice of pictures, and 
our new volume, published Dec. 20, 1887, entitled 


OUR HOMES ; HOW TO BEAUTIFY THEM 


150 handsome reel bound in cloth and gold, price $1,00—all postpaid, for 
1.60. OR, the e same, with both Roares. viz., “Cnrist before Pilate” and 


= Christ on Calvary,” all postpaid, for $23.00 


Send to us for Specimen number, English or German, full descrip- 
tion of New Books presented to old and new subscribers, and full 
description of the Pictures, and Portrait of Munkacsy, the painter 
of these great works, now attracting world wide attention. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BEGIN ANY TIME. Address, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Publisher 750 Broadway, WN. Y. 





HUSSEY'S 
CENTENNIAL 


ORSE HOE 
Anup Cuttivaron 


MANUFACTURER, 
North Berwick, Maine. 


T. B. Hoeser, 


TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 


Teeth and Irons sold 


$ Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


“I sold seventy-six of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimonial from 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


Superior workmanship, strength, durability, lightness of draft, and thoroughness of 
every man who bought one.”—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 


A SPECIALTY. 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 


work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 


“HARD METAL” 
PLows 


i 


it 


Has wrought iron frame, five steel teeth and two steel wine 
ploment to make planting and hosing easy. Illustrated o 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use, 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, Mechaz.ics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central “t. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 





YOU WILL BE 


> R:PoR+ S.E.D 


at the LESS quantity required of 


wooaondD’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES, 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 
THOS. WOOD & CO., 


213, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


TRADE 











MARK. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 


Rev. A. E. DUNNING and Rev. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secreraniss. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acent. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tae Sonpay-Scuoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or Curistian Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M. A. 


Tue Biste: Tae Sunpar-scHoot Text Boox.—By Alfred 
Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 
E. Dunning. 


Tue Youne Teacner.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
75 cents each. 
These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
. Sunday-school Teachers.” 
“The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 
general character of all our schools.”—The Christian 


Union. 


Tue Seven Laws or Teacuine.—By John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., ex-Commissioner of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Cutture or Cumtp Piety.—By Amos 8S. Chesebrough, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 

This volume presents the obligations of the churches in 

regard to the religious culture of the young. The book 








is not argumentative or hortatory, merely, but contains 
practical hints for the successful carrying out of the ideas 
suggested by the title, which are the result of years of 
actual experience. 


Tue Boox.—When and by Whom the Bible was Written. 
By the Rev. S. L. Brake, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Sounpines.—Sermons. By Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D. 


Price, $1.25. 
Miss Cuariry’s Housr.—By Howe Benning. 
Price, $1.25. 


Curistmas at Surr Point.—By Willis Boyd Allen. Price 
$1.00. 


Dear Gates.—By Josephine R. Baker. 
Enpersy Brste Ciass.—By Miss M. E. Winslow. 
$1.25. 


Karnte’s Experrence.—By Mrs. Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, author of ‘‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Price, 
$1.00. ‘ 


Four Mites rrom Tarryrown.—By Fannie H. Gallagher. 
16mo, pp. 202. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Patcnwork Quitt Socrery.—By Mary Spring Corn- 
ing. 16mo, pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 


pp. 353. 


Price, $1.25. 
Price, 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 





iw A Sunpar-Scuoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. 


Published by the American Peace Soctery. 


Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author of 


specimen copy. 











